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PREFACE. 



It is to be found that, among many people who read a little, 
there is an opinion prevalent, that Poetry is only iinental 
trifling, — something without usefulness or sound thought. It 
m^t, however, be easily demonstrated, that vast treasures of 
practical wisdom, wit ^ and science anticipated, are found in 
verse, not the less pleasing that they are accompanied by sweet 
sounds and delightful language. 

Among men and women of the mere matter-of-fact class, 
poesy i/a tefrible taint, an idle disease, with which, if a man 
be infected, he is held to be a singular being : if in business, he 
is placed mentally under a sort of quarantine. If the poet be a 
denizen of a small town, he is too often prized only when death 
has laid his cold hand upon him, and his merits, acknowledged . 
by the discerning class, are in the mouths of all men. 

Those who are, on the other hand, thinkers as well as 
readers, know that true Poets are men of fine feelings and great 
power&u^for, next to being a poet, is the power of understand- 
ing one; they know, too, that there are more poets in the 
world than is supposed ; there are poets who never wrote a line, 
who have not the gift of making others see objects and feel as 
they do, and yet there is nothing in nature to which their ima- 
ginations do not give a poetic hue. 

Campbell called poetry "the eloquence of truth." That 
definition may be as good as many more— none will serve for 
poetjy in all its moods ; but it would be a great step in the 
process of humanizing mankind, to which the energies of the 
age are directed, if good poetry were considered less of moon- 
shine and more of solid thought, illustratm^ \Saa ^oA\ oV 
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thought without us — ^what we know, and see, and fed, inti- 
' mately — streams flowing from the living shrines of our own 
I hearts, and kindled at the living lamps of nature. 

But some may ask, what is poetry? Many definitions 
have been attempted, and, perhaps, none successful. ^^ It is,*^ 
says Aristotle, " imitation ;" " it is," says Johnson, " the 
art of pleasing ;" " it is," says Elliot, " impassioned truth ;** 
and, says a writer in the Ecclectic Review^ more in the way of 
description than definition — ** It is love, pure, refined ; insati- 
able affection for the beautiful forms of the material universe^ 
for the beautiful affections of the human aoul, for the beautiful 
passages of the history of the past, for the beautiful prospects 
which expand before us in the future. Such love burning to 
passion, attired in imagery, and speaking in mi^c, is the 
essence and the soul of poetry — ^it is this personification which 
is the life of poetry. The poet looks upon nature, not with the 
philosopher, as composed of certain abstractions, certain ^ cold 
material laws,' but he breathes upon them, and they quicken 
into personal life, and become objects, as it w^e, of personal 
attachment." 

The winds with them are not cold eLemente of air, they are 
messengers, they are couriers of God. The rainbow is not a 
mere prismatic effect of lights, but to the poet, in the language 
of the son of Sirach, ^^it encompasseth the heavens with a 
glowing circle, and the hands of the Most High have bended 
it." The lightning is not simply an electric discharge, it is a 
barbed arrow of vengeance — it is winged with death. The 
thunder is not so much an elemental uproar as it is the voice of 
God. The stars are not so much distant worlds as they are 
eyes looking down on men with intelligence, sympathy, and 
love. The ocean is not a dead mass of waters, it is a ^' glorious 
mirror of the Almighty's fonn." The sky is a magnificent 
canopy, " fretted with golden fire" — nay, to the anointed eye 
of the poet, every blade of grass lives ; every flower has its sen- 
timent ; every tree its moral. 

This perpetual personificatioii springs from that principle of 
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love which teaches the poet not only to regard all men as his 
brethren, the whole earth as his home, but to throw his own 
excess of soul into dmnb, deaf, and dead things, and to find even 
in them subjects of his sympathy, and candidates for his 
regard. Is was in this spirit that Sterne said, that, were he in 
a desert, he would love some cypress. It was in this spirit that 
Bums did not disdain to address the mouse running from his 
ploughshare as his " fellow mortal ;" and bespeak even the ill- 
fated daisy which the same ploughshare destroyed — say, rather 
transplanted into the garden of never dying song. Ibis loving 
eprit is, and has ever been, the characteristic of the poet. 

In the author of tlie following lyrics, Robert Duthie, it was 
peculiarly manifested. It is not intended to claim for his 
works a niqhe high in the temple of fame, as that which holds ^ 
great poets of the world and time ; but we, who loved him 
Uying, and honour, while we lament him dead, do daim for his 
name a humble pedestal, even in that temple so seldom deserv- n^ 
ingly won. 

Robert Duthie was bom in Stonehaven, on the 2d of July, 
1826, the eldest son of Robert Duthie, baker, who, for many 
years, filled a respectable position among his townsfolk, as a 
prominent and consistent member of the Methodist body. Mr. 
Duthie, sen., with a few others, built a neat Chapel for their 
public worship. He died at an early age, leaving his widow to 
conduct his business, and bring up his young family, a task she 
has industriously and carefully fulfilled. 

Robert, the author of this work, had for some time taught 
a school, but on his father's death relinquished it, in order to 
assist his mother. In such duties he passed his early years, 
diversified only by those amusements and little episodes which 
generally make up the every -day life in small towns, of young 
- men who, from manners and kindliness of heart, are favourites 
among their compeers of both sexes. Scarcely a merry-making, 
marriage, christening, or pic-nic, could be considered complete 
without his presence ; yet, with aU these breaks upon his tiinA, 
lie continued to acquire a large fund of information on mas^ ^^ 
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the popular subjects of the day, to become well acquainted with 
the antiquarian lore of the district, and occasionally to write 
poetry. In the prosecution of his antiquarian researches, he 
collected a small museum of interesting objects, and nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to exhibit and describe them to 
friend or stranger. That life consists, in a great measure, of 
trifling occurrences and little occupations, there needs no un- 
common sagacity or attention to discover. Notwithstanding 
the importance we are apt to ascribe to the employments and 
the time, even of the most illustrious, were we to trace them 
carefully, we should frequently discover that trifles were their 
employment and solace. Public business is their constrained 
employment, resulting from accident, or education, while their 
willing moments are given to light amusements and ciureless 
mirth. 

Fond of his native town, our friend gathered together an 
immense nmnber of facts connected with its rise and progress, 
and with the historical associations of the district, but he was 
taken away ere they could be prepared for publication. The 
same love of his birth-place, and desire to see it advancing, 
induced him, with a few leading gentlemen, residents, to form 
themselves into a voluntary Town Council, for the purpose of 
general improvements. Their laboxu^ are too well known, 
^ and have been so successful to merit other than the highest 
praise and gratitude* of the community, over which they 
exercise their willingy conceded sway. Mr. Duthie was an 
active meml)er of the^ Council, and held the office of Town- 
Clerk when he died He was, in religion, a United Presby- 
terian, and latterly an elder in^Rev. Mr. Scott^s congregation. 
On the 28th of August, 1860^ he married. Hitherto his hfe 
had been one round of amusement in writing poetry, essays, 
and tales for newspapers, attending to his business, aided by 
his mother^s experience and personal attention, enjoying the 
society of his friends and associates, and many a long ramble 
\y on antiquarian hunts intent. Now, however, the hard, close, 
'^ litenier trial of life had to be encountered, and it told its story 
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soon in its results. Never of a strong constitution, tlie confineid 
nature of his employment and incessant application to business, 
proved too much for his frame, and he gradually sunk of con« 
sumption. He died the 4th January, 1866, leaving a widow 
and three children;>one son and two daughter^. The youngest 
drew its first breath, just as her father's soul winged its flight to 
inherit immortality. In this respect there is a parallel with 
Bums, whose youngest child was bom on the day of her 
father's funeral. 

There may be those into whose hands this little work shall 
come, who, though never having known the author, yet, 
pleased with his writings, will casta kindly thought, aud stretch 
out a helping hand to the widow and the orphans for his sake. 
It will be well done. There are many who, like us, knew and 
loved him, who have enjoyed his society, and spent many a 
pleasant hour listening to his scraps of antiquarian lore^ a^d 
racy kindly anecdotes. There are few — nay, scarcely iifan, 
woman, or child, in Stonehaven, who cannot remember his pale 
face and the curling hair, and the hollow sunken eye beneath 
the open brow of the dying poet, as he slowly guided the tot- 
tering steps of his little son, dragging his own weakening limbs 
the while along the sandy beach. Stonehaven is not so rich 
in men of genius and kindly heart, that he should be's^ soon 
forgotten. Surely, then, we should also remember, aye,^ and 
substantially, too, the widow and the fatherless, even for the 
flake of that poet father — that now cold, once genial spirit. 
In such deeds our hearts will, like that of the poet's heart, 
become to us the sanctuary of tenderness — and we, too, will 
feel that we have done well. 

Had Robert Duthie lived, he would, in all likelihood, have 
produced a work superior to the present in mere artistic detail. 
His thoughts were those of the true poet. Greater experience 
in polishing and setting the gems would have, no doubt, 
heightened their brilliancy. They are of endless variety, and 
the effects to be produced would have depended on improved 
taste and skill— nay, more, his native eloquence of mind would 
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haye been improved, bo as to give greater elegance to casu^ 
expressions — ^the same material would have assumed a thousand 
forms, as the rough one of iron is lost in the polished steel, and 
a very weed becon^es a thing of beauty. 

To pen these remarks on such a subject has been a work 
of loving sorrow. We regarded him as a genial friend, we 
honoured him as no mean possessor of talent, and we cannot 
dose this meagre sketch by a more appropriate quotation than 
one which would have come, under similar circumstances, from 
his own lips : — 

A* Another of oiur childhood^s friends ha^ passed into the grave, 
The living waters of our hearts are eboing wave by wave, 
The floodtide of our youthful love has left its sparkling strand, 
But memory keeps the margin-marks in rifts of golden sand. 

**We will not count how many of onr playmates we have lost, 
We only know they all have gone, like gems of morning frost, 
We only know that they who shared our path at break of day, 
E»ve vanished from our side before life's noontide shed its ray.** 

« B." 
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POEMS BY ROBERT DUTHIE. 



HERE'S A HEALTH TO THE FRIENDS OF OUR 
HEART. 

Here's a health to the friends of our heart — 

To the friends that are chosen and few ; 
Here's a health to the friends of our heart — 

To the trusted, the faithful, and true ; 
For their friendship is more than a name, 

Or a blazon of empty parade ; 
It is honest and pure, as it's stable and sure, 

In the midst of the sunshine or shade. 

Here's a health to the friends of our heart, 

And their friendships that " never say die ;" 
For the solace and aid they impart 

Will the brunt of misfortune defy : 
They will bear us above our distress ; 

They will whisper sweet peace to our mind ; 
And to them we will cling, for the blessings they'll bring 

In our hearts shall be ever enshrined. 

A 
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Here's a health to the friencb of our heart. 

Who are ever from flattery free, 
And the praises bequeathing a smart, 

Which we hate both in kind and degree ; 
For the lieart-spoken truth we admire — 

Be it strung witli a sigh or a smile ; 
'Tis the truth o( a Friend, and the truth to the em 

Of a bosom untainted with guile. 

Here's a health to the friends of our heart. 

Whom we hold of the nearest the near ; 
Here's a health to the friends of our heart. 

Whom we hold of the dearest the dear ; 
For of all that are faithful and true, 

And by deeds would their faithfulness prove, 
They're the best of the good in the whole sisterhood 

Then a health to the hearts that we love. 



THE EVENTIDE. 

The eventide — ^the holy eventide ! 

We love it well ; for its serenity. 

All breathless, brooding o'er our hemisphere, 

Befits our spirit's meditative mood, 

And leads us from the mercenary strife — 

The war of battling business — to repose 

Where anvil dint, nor roar of thimdering wheeU, 

Nor voicings of the clam'rous multitude, 
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Assail our ear to mar the scope of thought, 

Whilst musing on the vast infinitude, 

The beauty, order, perfected design. 

And nice adaptation of external things, 

Which Grod hath made, and -wihich his creature man 

Hath designated Nature. 

Sweet it is. 
At such a time, when labour's task is done. 
To hie us to our village vicinage — 
To some sequestered spot — some shady grove. 
Where cooing dove and screeching owl is heard 
Blending in one their music of extremes — 
To join in concert with the melody 
Of whispering leaves and ever-timefiil streams, 
And fitM murmurs of the wooing wind — 
Nature's orchestra — at the eventide. 
And we have lingered oft in such a spot, 
With listening ear and all admiring eye, 
Scanning the beauties of th' overarching blue, 
And kindred beauties of the pregnant earth 
In pearls of dew, our humbler starry hosts, 
Pendant on pointed leaf and speary blade. 
Having in lustre what they lack in size. 
Trees ! we have gazed with pleasure upon you, 
All beautiful in verdant vesturings 
Of clustering foliage, leaf on leaf o'erlapp'd, 
That e'en the prying sun-ray could not pierce 
The deep recesses of your solemn? shade : 
Trees ! ye are tongues whereon the zephyrs sing 
Their sylvan vespers, and whereon they sigh. 
With scarce emitted breath, their sympathies : 
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Trees ! ye are moralists, and emblems meet 
Of man's ephemeral state ; jour vernal buds 
Portray his birth, and childhood^s opening spring ; 
Your full maturity of summer leaves. 
His brawny manhood ; and your autumn sear, 
The tottering footfall of his grave ripe age ; 
And when the winter winds have stript and torn 
From twig and branch your silent homiUes, 
. Ye point with many-fingered limbs the path 
Whereon his mortal wreck he may uprear 
A temple of perfection that will last 
Long as eternity itself endures. 
And you, ye streams 1 slow gliding on your way. 
We love to look upon your placidness, 
Changing, yet changeless ; and our willing hand» 
In playful mood, hath cast the tkk'ling stone 
Into your solemn centre, that ye might 
Kelax your frigid visage, and burst out 
In rippling laughter to your reedy verge ; 
Streams ! living psalters ! ceaseless melodists ! 
Hymning perpetual praise, and breaking forth 
In hallelujah chorus while ye dash 
Down the deep fiall, a foaming avalanche 
Of pent-up feeling ; then away ye glide, 
With hymn and chorus, till ye merge your soi^ 
In ocean's mighty concert of wild waves. 

Sweet eventide ! the thoughts that rise with thee 
Hath fired our heart-core ; and our spirit^ rapt 
In nervous ecstacy and wonderment, 
^ Hath pierced the vap'ry strata overhead, 
Submerged the earth in cloud, soar'd fax above 
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The highest altitude of unseen stars, 
ScaFd the triple heaven, and cast us down, 
With heart surcharged with gratitude. 
To worship at the everlasting throne 
« Tke Finft Great Causer 



INKERMANK 

January, 1855. 

Cold and cheerless hlew the night wind, keenly edged 

with biting frost. 
O'er the Euxine's raging waters, round the Euxine's 

rugged coast - — 
O'er the heights, all bleak and barren, where our federal 

armies lay, 
Yet unconscious of the carnage that would mark the 

coming day : 
Heaven threw wide the airy flood-gates of the fountains 

that she keeps. 
And they dash'd like Alpine torrents down the rock- 
embattled steeps ; 
Dash'd upon the weary sleepers, still they slumber'd, still 

they slept ; [kept. 

Daah'd upon the drowsy warders who no careless vigils 

Groaching round the flickering watch fires, stretched 
beside the batter'd walls. 

There were cold and pallid heroes dreaming still of battle- 
calls: — 
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Dreaming of the blaring trumpet, dreaming of the stirring 

drum, 
And of voices through the midnight, echoing — ''they 

come ! they come r [alarms. 

Then with wilder'd looks upstarting at those fancied war- 
Straight the/d grasp their gleaming sabres, straight 

unpile their shotted arms ; [fears, 

And the war-horse too partaking of their spirit and their 
PaVd the ground with restless fury, shook his mane and 

p^k'd his ears. 

'Mong the crowd of haggard faces one a fiendish aspect . 

wore, [o'er, 

All distorted in excitement, glaring, wild, and purpled 
In the hectic hue of passion — ^in its fierce Yesuvian heat^ 
Blunting all his finer feelings — hurling reason from her 

seat : [won ! 

O ! that warrior still was fighting battle-fields already 
O ! that waiTior still was gloating o'er the deeds that be 

had done ! ^ 

He on Aima's reeking summit, he on Balaclava's hei^t» 
Bravely battled for Old Freedom — and he still maintnins 

the Right I 

But among the ghastly sleepers one betrayed a ha{^ 

smile. 
Telling of some pleasing feuicy passing through his 

thoughts the while ; 
Had he reached his high ambition ? did his restlen 

spirit roam 
O'er the wastes and o'er the waters to the scenes of love 

and home 1 
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Team'd he of a wife and children clasping him in 
clamorous joy ? 

•ream'd he of a widow*d mother welcoming her wander- 
ing boy ? [gloom, 

r was death with pageant glory lighting up his spirit's 

re he marshall'd on the morrow slaughtered squadrons 
to the tomb 1 

pom the dark beleagur'd city came the clang of matin 
bells, [misty dells ; 

Loating o'er the hoary ramparts — ^hurr3dng down the 
ang they out in bridal measures] were their peals 
funereal tones, [bones ? 

'er a festering mass of matter — o'er a mass of shatter'd 
wful relics of the carnage — trophies of the fiends of war — 
"artyr's to a rank delusion — ^victims of a bloody Czar — 
aves who, in their blinded reason, deified a breathing 

dod, 
tlf-invested with the titles and the attributes of God. 

ay, but in their ruin*d temples shrouded in " Cimmerian 

night," [fight; 

^ere a host of prostrate helots full-accouter'd for the 
uss and Pole and Fin and Tartar — bleak Siberia's 

squalid hoi-des, [lords ; 

Singled there in motley masses with their now obsequious 
bere they paid their slavish homage to their Higli 

Imperial Priest, 
nd his blood-abetting hirelings led the Satumalian feast, 
ired them with the hope of plunder, and when brimm'd 

with maddening wine, 
ave the priestly Despot's blessing to the faithful of the 

line. 
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Thus inspired with spurious courage surging through 
their swelling veins, [fanes ; 

Straight they left the darkened precincts of the desecrated 

Maddened with the fiery potion, frenzied in the mystic 
power 

Of religion's wild deKrium made subservient to the hour ; 

No religion, but a worthless compact of politic lies, 

Framed by impious priests and vestur'd in religion's 
fairest guise ; 

For while round one common altar votive, serf, and lord- 
ling knelt, [they felt 

Hellish thoughts gave bent and bias to the sympathies 

On they march'd in moodful silence through the thick 

and drizzling gloom, ^ 

But their hurrying feet were beating funeral marches to 

the tomb';; {p^J* 

On they stole like sly assassins, or like wolves upon their 
Certain of their slumbering victims, but no victims yet 

were they, [of the foe, — 

For the quick-6ar^d warder, listening, heard the footsteps 
Heard tbe heavy tumbrils rolling in the stilly vale below; 
Then like wild-fire spread the summons — signal guns and 

trumpet calls, [walls. 

And our heroes on the instant held their posts along the 

Up the heights the legions swelter'd, then out-burst the 
battle-shout ; — [redoubt ; 

Then began the awfiil carnage as they stormed the grim 

Hand to hand with desperate courage, now they parried, 
now they thrust, Qdust ; 

Till the ringing steel was shattered, or its wielder bit thd 
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And the cannon's murderous missiles rock and sward in 

furrows tare, |[air ; 

While the iron-throated thunders grappled in the viewless 
But our little band of freedom struck the all-decisive 

blow ; [ing foe. 

And the despot's vanquished legions fled before the rout- 
Britons ! well ye proved that in you flows the blood of 

warrior-sires, — [tinguished fires. 

That within your dauntless bosoms bum their unex- 
That the ease of peaceful ages has but nursed your 

martial fame, [name ; 

And engirt a brighter halo round the prestige of your 
Frenchmen ! ye have gathered laurels on that field of 

glory too, — [Waterloo ; 

Ye have well retrieved the honours that ye lost on 
Ye have proved you worthy scions of the valiant men 

who saw 
Borodino's bleeding glories, Jena, Friedland, and Eylau. 

Thus allied in deeds of valour, when your desperate work 
is done, 

In the walks of art and science let your emulation run ; 

Take the lead in Europe's freedom — ^mould her manners, 
frame her laws ; [sive cause ; 

Take the lead among the Nations in the world's progres- 

Exorcise the demon spirits that posse.<<)S our grosser kind ; 

Level all the senseless barriers that impede the march of 
mind ; — 

Prejudice of clime and coleur, slavish castes and narrow- 
ing creeds ; [Briton leads I 

O I the world will gladly follow where the Gaul and 
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HARVEST SONG. 

Ye breezes ! we care not how wildly ye blow ; 
Though ye feather your wings with the rime or the snov ; 
Though the boughs of the forest ye bai*e to the rind. 
And leave but the wreck of their beauty behind ; 
fe may ride o'er the field, as ye ride o'er the main, — 
But ye break not the reed, and ye hurt not the grain ; 
Ye may pipe on the stubble that winter is come, 
But we heed not your ire, for our harvest is home. 

We care not, ye vapours ! that mantle the sky. 
Though ye crowd your dark masses with deepening dye ; 
Though ye burst — though ye dash^-on the valley below. 
Till the rivers ye brim, and the banks overflow ; 
Ye may sweep the deep channels with cataract force ; 
Ye may sheet the broad flats in your wandering course ; 
Ye may dance where ye will with your ripple and foam. 
For the reaping is ended — ^the harvest is home. 

The harvest is home, and the reapers are here, — 

They have come to the dance, and to taste of the cheer ; 

The housewife is hearty, and bent on display, — 

And tlie men and the maidens are happy and gay : 

O ! theirs is the joy to keep sorrow aloof ! 

O ! theirs is the laughter that rings to the roof ! 

And they bandy their jokes, as they bustle along. 

In the pith of a phrase or the stave of a song. 

But shall our rejoicing be selfish and v€dn. 
When our friends and our neighbours we thus entertain ? 
Nay, nay ; for though thankful our store is secure, 
We have still a kind thought for the friendless and poor. 
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1^ come, ye poor wanderers, wearied and worn ; • 
e widows, ye orphans, ye friendless, forlorn ; 
iir mirth shall not add to the sorrows ye feel, 
or our hearts shall respond to your fervent appeal 



IS THERE AN HONEST MAN 1 

" Ah ! well-a-day ! an honest man, indeed ! 
Why, who believes in such a rank deceit 1 
An honest man ! this wondrous world of ours 
Holds not within it such a marvel sure. 
Else might we palace him for life, and then 
Embalm him for posterity to quote." 
Thus rave our social pests of modem times. 
As did the " tub philosopher" of old, 
But lacking his sincerity of heart 
And moral courage in the pure intent 
Of satisfying their pretended doubt. 
And who are those that thanklessly retail 
Their little-soul'd opinions of mankind 
In pompous scepticism to the world 1 
The thief, the blackleg, the vile tenantry 
That crowd the haunts of infamy and crime ; 
The desparado on the lone high way ; 
The silkworm sharper, with profoimd salaam, 
Doing us homage on the promenade. 
And in his kindness taking on himself 
The conservation of our notes and gqld ; 
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The smooth fuoed trader, all obsequious, 

Meanly devout in every word and act ' 

Of ledger-worship, who, with jiod or wink, 

Significantly hints away the fame 

Of some adjacent rival " in the line," 

That he may sooner crack his counter-suit, 

His maggot-husk of greasy velveteens. 

And soar away, a gilded butterfly, 

To revel in the charms of rural life ; 

The gourmand judge, who most religiously 

Believes in roast and boiled, in vulgar " punch," 

Of malted spirit any sort of * proof,* 

Whose learned brains have ceased to act as such. 

And cater only for his brutish maw. 

That those who gorge it most can bias best 

His marketable judgment, right or wrong ; 

The despot king, whose subtle policy 

Keeps but a surface-friendship with the powers 

That hold with him contemporary sway, 

Who spreads a royal net-work in their path, 

With diplomatic tact, to breed insult 

And famish reasonable pretext, whence 

He, by the legal piracy of war. 

May rob a neighbour and enrich himself. 

These are the despicable sons of clay. 

Who clamour loudest in their several spheres 

Of man's alarming insincerity. 

But each for itself reserves a saving clause, 

And would upon their questionable fame 

Engraft the virtues they aflfect to doubt ; 

But heed them not, their lips are hung with lies. 
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Their fiery tongues belch out the poison-breath 
Of hearts as hollow as the gulf of hell, 
And blacker than its deep cavernous gloom. 

Who seeks perfection in a mortal man 
Seeks more than doth his Maker — seeks in vain ; 
But he who truly seeks an honest man 
May seek and find, and, finding, he will say, 
His name is legion. He of holy heart, 
Of firm, unflinching principle, who thinks 
The truth, and speaketh as he thinks, 
And laughs to scorn the follies of the age. 
Attendant stars on tliat bright planet, wealth ; 
Of independence tempered with respect 
For rich and poor, who hath in ample store 
Applause for virtue and reproof for vice ; 
Who is, in short, all goodness, charity. 
Virtue, sincerity, and love and peace ; 
He is for earth her model, " honest man," 
And many, many can she boast of such. 



SONG OF THE OLD ROVER. 

I'm afloat, I'm afloat, on the wild sea waves, 
And the tempest around me is swelling ; 

The winds have come forth from their Borean caves> 
And the waves from their dreary dwelling ; 
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But my trim-built bark 

0*er the waters dark 

Bounds lightly along ; 
And the mermaid lists to my echoing song ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! how I love to lave 
In the briny spray of the wild sea-wave. 

I'm afloat, I'm afloat, on the foaming deep. 

And the gtorm-bird above me is screaming ; 
While forth from the cloud where the thimders sleep 
The lightning is fearfully gleaming ; 
But onward I dash, 
For the fitful flash 
Illumes me along. 
And the thimders chorus my echoing song. : 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! how I love to brave 
The dangers that frown on the wild sea-wave. 

I'm afloat, I'm afloat, where my well-served shot 

Lays the war-dogs bleeding around me ; 
For ne'er do I yield, on the tentless field. 

Till the wreath of the victor hath crown'd me ; 
Then I, a true child 
Of the ocean wild, 
With a tuneful tongue. 
Bear &v;s,j with my prize and my conquering song : 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! shot and storm, let them rave — 
I'm at home, dashing on through the wild sea- wave. 

I'm afloat, I'm afloat, on my ocean home, 

The home of my furrowless billow ; 
But the time is at hand when no longer I'll roam, 

But in peace lay me down on its pillow ; 
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The petrel will scream 

My requiem hymn, 

And the thunders prolong 
The deep chonis'd note of my last echoed song, 
As I sink to repose in my rock-bound grave. 
That is down in the depths of the wUd sea- wave. 



MY HIGHLAND GLEN. 

My Highland glen, my Highland glen, what can with 
thee compare ] 

UnrivaU'd in the heather land, thou'rt fidrest of the fair ; 

The terrac'd mansions g£ the great, the palace, or the hall, 

Where pomp and revelling luxury reigns — ^thou'rt fairest 
of them all. [thee; 

No haughty lordling's voice I hear, my Highland glen in 

Nor suppliant tones of cringing serf upon his bended knee ; 

Ah no ! for freedom's flag unfurFd ui freedom^s glorious 
fight, 

Hath long proclaim'd our powerful arm asserts the free- 
man's right. 

My Highland glen, my Highland glen ! say. Nature's 

wayward child. 
Ask ye for beauties ftiir, serene, romantic, stem, or wild ? 
Then hither come, and hear upon the hawthorn bush or 

tree 
The sweetest strains that can regale the ear of melody ; 
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High in the air the skylark wafts his matin on the breeze ; 

Hid in the breaks the blackbird peals his mellow sym- 
phonies ; 

And ! how sweet it is to hear, upon the quivering spi*ay, 

The redbreast and the linnet sing the parting hymn of 
day! 

My Highland glen, my Highland glen, upon thy sod is 

seen, 
In purest purple, peering from the gayest emerald green, 
The blooming heather, with the bell of Scotland's truest 
blue, Qdew ; 

And starry gowans, all bespread with spangling pearls of 
And here the wilder beautiob be, sublime in stem array — 
The pouring flood, the craggy steep, and dashing catar- 
act play ; [below. 
And, far above, the mountain frowns upon the scene 
Where summer reigns, while winter caps its crest with 
thawless snow. 

My Highland glen, my Highland glen, enshrining all 1 

love, 
Full oft through thee at twilight's hour my wandering 
footsteps rove, [hand, 

Till from yon trellis'd cottage porch I see the beckoning 
That, waving, warns me to the bower — the gate of fairy- 
land ! [mine ! 
Within that sylvan shade, bliss ! how can I call thee 
For all life's little pleasures then in one grand whole 

combine ; 
And as Iier silvr'y-soimding notes swell on my raptur'd ear, 
1 think my soul transported to a fox more blissful sphere. 
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My Highland glen, my Highland glen, whatever my fate 

may be, of thee ; 

I'll ne'er forget, while memory lives, to think and speak 

For, on the lightning wings of thought, sweet retrospection 

flies [descries 

To rescue from oblivion's grasp each scene the sense 

Far in the vista of the past ; then, in the spirit's fane. 

Those happy moments I have lived, I'll live them o'er 

again ; [flame. 

Yea, should old age prevail, and time bedim my eye of 

The thoughts of days departed will invigorate my frame. 

My Highland glen, my Highland glen, may happiness 

and peace [cease ; 

Prevail in thee, and let the shouts of clanish war-cries 
Away with all the barbarous feuds the Scottish savage 

loved 
Before the ban of serfdom was from Scotia's land removed ; 
Untainted be thy balmy air with slavery's pestful breath — 
Still powerful be thy sinewy arm to guard thee to the 

death ; Qfree ; 

And ever may thy free-bom sons be generous, just, and 
My Highland glen, my native land ! I ask no more for 

thee. 



THE ELOQUENCE OF TEARS. 

I love the eye, when sympathetic feeling 

Opes its transparent flood-gates — ^when appears, 

Adown the rosy dye in silence stealing, 
The language of the heart in dewy tears. 

B 
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What tbougli no accents on the tongue are trembling ? 

Those gems of speech through every slumbering sen^e 
Instinctive Steal, to tell without dissembling 

Theit matchless power of toneless eloquence. 

I saw a mother o'er her infant bending — 

Listless she seemed, nor dreamed that I was near ; 
But on her cherub's cheek I saw, descending, 

Affection's outburst in the briny tear. 
Awhile I stood entranced ; my soul was teeming 

With kindred feelings toward her, as she sat 
Mute as the stony Niobe, and seeming, 

In nerve and muscle, as inanimate. 

I spoke — ^the mystic spell at once was broken ; 

She started — clasping closer to her heart 
Her babe, and cried, " Oh 1 this love's truest token. 

My life, my love, I thus to thee impart." 
Again burst forth the burning flood, o'erspreading 

His sunny features, glistening in the tears 
That fell, and testified her love unfading, 

For him, the object of her hopes and fears. 

Oft is the modest maiden's first confession 

Told in the trickling language of the eye ; 
Of undisguised and eloquent expression 

The best it is that feeling can supply. 
How artless, yet resistless, its appealing ! 

And that the ardent lover knows full well, 
For down his cheeks — responsively revealing 

The mutual fiame — the tears their story tell. 
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A bosom friend departs, perhaps for ever, 

And oil ! our friendship then seems doubly dear ; 
We part ! the fond farewells, half-uttered, quiver 

Upon the unwilling tongue, until a tear 
Starts from its briny Ded, the heart relieving 

From its oppressive load. We from the shore. 
And from the bark the distant billows cleaving, 

Exchange a kerchiefs wave, and all is o'er. 

Within the cave where Lazarus was sleeping 

The dreamless sleep of death, the torch's glare 
Disclosed a Martha and a Mary weeping 

O'er the cold clay of him they loved so dear ; 
But there was one who to that tomb descended — 

A form divine, who loved the form that slept 
Corruptingly, and as o'er him he bended, 

The God I the man I the world's Redeemer wept. 



THERE IS A BEAUTY IN NIGHT. 

There is beauty in night — in its holy serene 
Of darkness thick-brooding, where brightness hath been ; 
When nature's lone vespers, in streamlet and gale, 
Are blending with echo's response in the vale : 

'Tis the birthtime of thought ! 

When our fancy is fraught 
With the hallow'd reflections our spirit may quote : 
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O ! thou art beautiful, night ! 
In thy vestment of shadow arrayed ; 

And dearly we love, as the light, 
The depths of that darkling shade. 

There is beauty in night — -in its lustres of gold, 
Suspent in the sapphire, all rayless and cold ; 
In its Cynthian Queen, when she's beaming below 
The blandest of smiles that a queen can bestow j; 
When in uppermost air, 
Thou, Empress, so fair I 
Art silently footing thy starry parterre : 
O I thou art beautiful, night I 
Nor art thou less lovely than day ; 

'Tis true, thou art scarcely so bright, 
But the brightness we give to the gay. 

There is beauty in night, when, in armour of cloud. 
The thunders are warring in argument loud, — 
With the lightnings illuming the field of the fray, — 
No battle of blood, but of element play ; 
And so fitful they fly. 
That we scarce can descry 
The pathway they take through the black'ning sky : 
O ! thou art beautiful, night : 
In grandeur, how deeply divine I 

We love thee ! we love thee, sweet night I 
For where are the beauties like thine ? 
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'TWAS A FEARFUL NIGHT ! 

*Twas a fearful night when the storm-fiend strode 
Forth o'er the deep from his dark abode 1 
Stealthy he came in his power and pride, 
But his deeds of death he sought to hide ; 
For he veiled the moon and the starlit sky, 
In the black'ning clouds that flitted by, 
With the speed of the eagle's downward flight, 
When he darts on the prey from his eyry's height. 

Twas a fearful night I for the i-ain came down 
Like the cataract's dash, in the tempest frown ; 
While bursting from out their corally caves 
Came the mighty rush of the mountain waves, 
Curling their crests o'er the barks so frail. 
That were toss'd like leaves in the autumn gale ; 
While anon they broke, enshrouding in foam 
Full many a man in an ocean tomb. 

*Twas a fearful night on the surf-beat shore I 
Where the piercing cries above the roar 
Of the waves were heard, as the anxious sought 
Their absent friends in each stranded boat ; 
And as the wind on the waves drove past 
The uptum'd keel and the broken mast. 
Their wild shrieks wilder and louder grew. 
For they told the fate of some ill-starr'd crew. 

'Twas a fearful night ! for the fisher's wife. 

Who had lost in the fierce, unequal strife 

The dearest ties that she held on earth ; 

The pride and the joy of her lio\iae\io\d\icaE^ — 
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A husband dear, and her offspring too, 
Who exchanged a fond, but last adieu, 
With her that eve ; but alas ! — since torn 
From her heart, and left her alone — ^forlorn. 

'Twas a fearful night of despair and dread 
In the fisher's home ; for fche fiend had ;made 
His motherless children orphans all. 
While he held on the deep his carnival ; 
And oh ! 'twas a sad, sad sight to see 
The unconscious babe on the stranger's knee 
In his merry play ; while in frenzy dire 
The others calUd on their absent sire. 

Poor mourners ! they wept and cried in vain ; 

For ne'er in the vacant chair again 

Will they see their sire, nor upon the hearth 

Will he mingle more in their joyous mirth. 

He hath gone. But a father still they have— 

A Father here and beyond the grave ; 

For thou, O God ! in the evil day 

Art the widow's shield and the orphan's stay. 



SONG. 



When we meet again, lizette, 
Let the sun be sunk to rest 

Beneath the glowing wavelets 
Of the widely-spreading west ; 
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Let half fche world be hush'd 

In the drowsiness of sleep, 
And howlets scream the music 

Of the revels that they keep. 

Let the gentle lady-moon, 

With her coldly drooping beams, 
Be dancing in the ripple 

Of the ever laughing streams, 
Where the little elves disport 

In the stilly noon of night. 
And lave their limbs of ether 

In the mellow flood of light. 

When we meet again, Lizette, 

Let it be in yonder pile. 
Beneath the massy fretting. 

Of its darkly-shaded aisle ; 
Where, thro' the crumbling arches, 

The quaint old carvings loom, 
And saint and seraph keep their watch 

O'er many an ancient tomb. 

Oh ! I long to meet thee there. 

But to breathe no foolish vow, 
Nor languish o'er a tale of love, 

With accent very low; 
But to list tlie spirit-murmurs 

Of thy ever tuneful tongue ; 
Or whisperings of vestal thoughts 

E'en sweeter than thy vsong. . 
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Then meet me at the ruin, 

When the shades of even fall 
Translucent in the golden light 

That gilds her dusky pall ; 
Already sharp impatience fain 

At time's slow flight would fret^ 
In sweet anticipation 

Of our meeting there, Lizette. 



TO A LITLE FAYOURITE. 

! I love thee, child of the sunny brow. 
And the cheek where perennial roses blow, 
And the starry eye of the mellow ray. 

And the locks streaming bright as the beams of day 
Thou art fair to my sight as the fairest thing ; 
Thou art dear to my heart as its vital spring ; 
Thou art pure as the purest of all I love — 
Yea, guileless and pure as the spotless dove. 

1 love thee, child of the merry mood ! 
For no clouds of care o'er thy spii:it brood ; 
Thy heart is gay, and as light, as free. 

As the gladsome lark, or the roaming bee ; 
Now brimful of play by thy mother's side. 
Or sporting in mischief to hear her chide ; 
Or, with truant feet, in the flowery dell. 
Thou art bounding along like the wild gazelle. 
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Thrice happy child ! how my fond heart warms, 

While embracing thee in my circling arms ; 

When thou climb'st on my knee, that my hand may deck 

The fringe of curl on thy snowy neck ; 

Repaying my care in the honied kiss 

From the ruby font of ambrosial bliss — 

From the rosebuds pouting provokingly — 

With the luscious sweets that I steal from thee. 

Gem of my heart I may the storms of life 

Ne'er ruffle thy rest in their battling strife ; 

Let them war with the wide world's earth-worm race, 

But not with thee while it is thy place : 

May thy years glide on like a waveless stream ; 

May thy life appear an elysian dream, 

In a thomless path, in a shining way. 

And its close be the dawn of a brighter day. 



THE PARASITE— CHARACTER SKETCH. 

He comes, the specious wretch I Behold ! he comes 

With sneaking step and sidelong glance so sly. 

Grinning from ear to ear abortive smiles — 

Nature's vile counterfeits — distortions base. 

Just mark how mantles on his hollow cheek 

The blush of shame, asstimed as modesty. 

As he essays to speak ; for speak at first 

He won't, but, like a learned pig, grunts out 

An unintelligible aspirate. 

To mean a yes^ or no, or both, to please. 
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See how he stands in abject attitude, 

Holding his pileless hat by. pliant brim, — 

With body curving like the bended bow, 

And eyes down-dropt, transfix'd upoQ the ground^ 

As if they'd pierce old Terra to her core. 

And, piercing, hide his insincerity 

In the thick crust —her outer garniture. 

Now cautiously his victim he assails. 
With that apt preface of an empty brain. 
The throated heniy the scrape, and how ; and then, 
Like slip-shod thing with towel at tavern bar, 
Eager to please the imperious customer. 
Hangs on his last expressions, to repeat 
In triple echoes each one o'er again. 

By slow degrees his fair tale he unfolds 
With ready tongue and silver-lipped speech, i 

Paying the slimy homage of a heart 
Gangrened with sin, and festering in its guilt — 
A heart without one virtuous principle. 
One sliglit apology of innocence. 
Too sterile far for truth or love to grow. 

Hear how the leech with glib loquacity 
Expatiates on the virtues of his dupe ; 
Nor does he scruple, if these be but few. 
To conjure up supplies, and that they're his 
Make him believe by dint of argument ; 
And if perchance his tongue-artillery 
Breach id the assault the list'ner's weakest side. 
He bleeds him of his pelf or patronage, 
Or what may best befit his selfishness. 
If the fool piques himself on ancestry. 
The flatterer has him at his finger ends, 
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And from his stores of genealogy 

Traces his, next to royal, pedigree 

Down through the mists of many centuries, 

And proves without a doubt his high descent ; 

Or, with most microscopic nicety, 

He'll find some slight hut honourable flaw 

In the rich blazon of his heraldry, 

Persuading him the while that he may claim 

The highest honours empire can bestow. 

And thus, throughout the brimming catalogue 
Of human failings, doth he play his part. 
Transforming vice to virtue, black to white — 
Sainting the sinner — angelizing man — 
And with a word would devils deify. 
Vile imp of Tophet ! get thee hence ! begone ! 
Drag from our view thy cringing reptile form, 
For we would crush thy carcass under foot, 
Were not our heel unhallow'd by the act. 



BIRTHDAY LINES. 

Thing of beauty ! child of earth ! 

Creature of a mortal birth ! 

List thou to a tender lay, 

Sung upon thy natal day. 

I have strung the sacred lyre ; 

Spirit breathes upon the wire — 

Breathes — and, from each trembling tongue, 

Pours the volume of my song. 
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Starting at the minstrers strain, 
Through the ether's yielding plain, 
Slumb'ring echoes wake and bear 
Earthly sounds to upper air ; 
Sounds seraphic, so divine, 
Angels may in concert join. 
And throughout the concave sky, 
Swell the heavenly harmony. 

Blissful being ! o'er the past. 
Dost thou brood with soul o'ercast, 
When through life thou dost review 
Scenes thou long hast bid adieu ] 
If thou dost, oh 1 pass them by. 
Let them in oblivion lie ; 
Hail the future, to it turn. 
Wake to joy and cease to mourn. 

Youth and beauty thou can'st claim — 
Friendship's trutli, affection's flame- 
Virtue's crown, and spotless dress — 
All that tastes of loveliness 
Warm thy heart ; its ardent fire 
Elindles up the soft desire— 
Giveth birth to blissful things. 
Heavenly joys to earth it brings. 

But, when on thy placid brow 
Time's rude hand the furrows plough ; 
When upon thy cheek the rose 
Doth no more its. tints disclose ; 
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And the silv'iy threads express 
Age in every golden tress ; 
Then, oh ! then, without delay, 
Take the warnings these conrey. 

Then secure the better part 
Treasured up in Mary's heart ; 
Choose the things of heavenly worth, 
Earthly joys are but for earth ; 
That when death insidiously 
Robs thee of vitality. 
He to thee may kindly give 
Deathless life in heaven to live. 



NEW YEAR'S DAY REFLECTIONS. 

" We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man." — Young's Night Thoughts, 

And are we here % 
Yea, we are here, and well, 

Brimful of nature's wealth — 
The hopeful heart, the roseate hues of health, 
Peace, happiness, and joy — all, all are ours. 

Another year 
We've seen, and heard the knell 
Rung at the exit of the year that's past ; 

We live to-day. 
Then let \is live as if it were our last ; 
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And if our last, then may we be prepared 
To live anew, 
Beyond the blue 
That bounds our feeble sight. 

A year hath gone, 

A memorable year ! 
I'welve waning moons have mark'd its dark caree 
And witness'd in its course death's carnival. 
Empurpling empires in their people's blood, — 
Thrones inundating in the gory flood, 
And monarchs scarce survive the royal wreck. 
Reflection, start 1 respond the moralist's call ; 
Come forth, come forth, from out thy silent cell, 
And o*er the past with me a moment dwell ! 
But why the racking of that bosom throe ] 
Why do the quick pulsations quicker grow ? 
"Why is this numbness on my senses cast ? 
*Tis memory recoiling from the past. 
Veiling it up in horror : so do we. 

Homeward our spirit hies to look upon 
The rosy hopes around the blazing hearth ; 
But in the minglings of the roof-rung mirth, 

Ah I there is one^ 
Whose laugh was loudest at the last year's birth, 
That now we hear not, nor will hear again : 
Untiring Time ! still crumbling as ye go, 
What tales ye tell at every closing year ! 
What separations of the loved, the dear, 
Ye make, unsparing childhood, youth or age ! 
We live to-day, 
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To-mon'ow, where are we 1 
Just as we were V even so ; 
But we may be, 
Ere o'er the deep to-morrow's sun arise, 
In death's cold grasp — in hell or paradise. 



EVENING FANCIES. 

In the silent summer twilight on a mossy bank we lay, 
Lay and watch'd the widening shadows shutting out the 

golden day ; 
Saw the sun in regal splendour to the rosy west retire, 
And the mists that girt the mountains quench theii* 

crests of living fire ; 
Saw the Eve like some fair maiden train'd in fashion's^ 

giddy school, fftd ; 

Adding to her native beauty charms indeed most beauti- 
Saw her deck her dusky forehead in the gems that angels 

wear, 
Gk)lden gems that softly twinkled down the opening 

depths of air, [and tree ; 

And she hung in rich profusion pearls of dew on shrub 
Strew'd them on the level meadow — strew'd them on the 

sloping lea ; 
Each within its quivering bosom held the reflex of a star, 
As a love her lover's image when by distance sever'd far ; 
But the night put on her sackcloth and eclipsed their 

beaming eyes, [the skies — 

Hid the moon behind her vapours, built the clouds along 
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Clouds tliat darkly met and mingled, clouds in wild con- 
fusion hurl'd, 

Like the ruins of an empire, like tlie ruins of a world. 

Then upon the brooding silence, deeper than a Sabbath 
calm, [jpsalm — 

Rose the tuneful voice of Nature in her wonted evening 

From the wind-stirr'd leaves above us, from the rippling 
brook below, 

Fifom the sweet -^olian breezes breaking on the moim- 
tain*s brow, [caves. 

From the ocean's shelly margin, from the replicating 

All responsive to the thunders or the lispings of the waves. 

Luird to ease, but not to slumber, giving thought its 

wildest rein, [of men, 

Tum*d we from the scenes of nature to the busy haunts 
To the city darkly sleeping in the bosom of the bay. 
To the scenes that shrink affrighted from the open eye of 

day ; — . [seers, 

O ! we craved that range of vision gifted to the ancient 
That our eye might freely wander down the line of future 

yeaa:s; 
Or, with narrowing wish, that we might view the good 

and evil things [^springs ; 

That from out the murky midnight into sudden being 
And as thus we mutely pondered, thus invoked prophetic 

power. 
Straight before our startled fancy stood the Spirit of the 

hour — 
Mercy-eyed and angel-pinion'd, light and lithe in form 

and limb, 
Jewel-crown'd and glory-haloed, like the holy cherubim. 
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nd her voice was melting music — perfect in its every 

tone, [might own — 

8 she stirr'd her lips in language— accents angels well 
peaking thus — Oh ! curious dreamer, from thy visage I 

have caught [^thought ; 

Hiat thy soul is sublimating in the hidden halls of 
may not in sportive weakness bare the £\iture to thy 

sight, [night ; 

ut will give thee passing glimpses of the secrets of the 
will show thee how the quiet glosseth o'er contentious 

strife, 
ow the masks of blackest falsehood front the fairest 

walks of life, 
ow the great and good are levell'd, how the envious 

drag them down, [clown, 

nd how worth may Ml or flourish at the verdict of a 
len we sped where guilty pleasure lured her slaves with 

syren smile, 
> the dens where worse than demons herded with the 

worse than vile ; 
bere we saw the aged sinner, lost to every sense of 

shame, ^rame — 

esecrate Ood's holy image in his weak and shattered 
iw the youth in fancied pleasure drain the cup of ruddy 

wine, 
nd exceed the lewd excesses of the hoary libertine — 
iw the dull and languid motions in his feeble form 

arise — 
iw the surfeit of excitement in his heavy -lidded eyes — 
iw him weep in brief repentance, O ! how brief his con- 
trite tears I [fears. 
3r the ribald jest and laughter soon dispell'd his passing 
c 
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There we saw the jofvial beggars seated round the festive 

board, [a lord ; 

Such as might have done the honours at the banquet of 
There the halt threw by his crutches and unloosed his 

bandaged liixib, [to him ; 

For beyond the Walks of pity these were cumVrous things 
There the blind was bless'd with vision, there the dumb 

began to speak, [sleek ; 

There the pale decrepit aOer flourished rosy round and 
There the Eihiop changed his colour, though he could not 

change his skin, — 
All without a finished Lascar, all a British rogue within. 

Then we saw the robber prowling down the city's dingy 
lanes, [gains ; 

And the sly resetter cheat him in the purchase of his 
Saw the sneak within the darker shadows of the mansion 
wait, [stubborn gate ; 

While the burglar with his crovrbar wrench'd apart the 
Saw the needy outcast sauntering in the suburb of the 
town, [down ; 

Searching for some quiet shelter where to lay her body 
Saw her crouching in the drier archway of the dreary 
bridge, [ledge ; 

And in one delirious moment saw her leaping from its 
Heard the splash within the waters — ^heard the unavail- 
ing scream, [dream. 
And the river roll the requiem of her life's embitter'd 

By a cheerless hearth a mother lulled her fretful babe to 

rest, [throbbing breast ; 

And we heard the sigh of sorrow struggling from her 
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iw lier start at coming footsteps thundering tip the 

stilly street ; Qfeet ; 

%w her husband's beastly body, helpless, sinking at her 
et she breathed no bitter chidings, though she felt the 

heart's disgrace, [[face ; 

>eeper than the gaunt starvation that was staring in her 
h I she pitied, more than murmur'd, and in saintly 

accents strove [love ; — - 

subdue the angry demon that had marr'd her wedded 
ut the wretch that vow'd protection at the altar, now 

forswore [^flinty floor. 

Hiat he promised, for he stretch'd her senseless on the 

Pom those scenes our sickened senses shrank with horror 

and affinght, 
nd we prayed our guiding spirit to withdraw u» fi^om 

their sight ; — 
hell we turned us to the precincts of the dear domestic 

hearth, [[and mirth ; 

rhere the gladsome social circle held their court of joy 
here they mingled in their pleasures, free alike from sin 

and care, 
ree fix>m even lesser evils that may never enter there ; 
I through all our sentient being still their heavenly 

music rings, [smitten strings, 

iill we hear the volumed thunders breaking from the 
all we hear the vocal measures modulating — Oh I how 

sweet, [heat : 

ow to e'en the faintest whisper, now to passion's stirring 
nd they joined the devious mazes of the all-inviting 

dance, [glance for glance ; 

[nile for smile were some exchanging, others giving 
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Glaxily woHild we here have lingered till the breaking of 

the day, [away. 

But our faithful pilot beckoned, and we followed her 

Then wo saw the happy maiden at the wicket with her 

swain, [breathe again t 

But their sweet and secret converse who dare list, or 

Saw them part, but ofb returning, to repeat the parting 



Love's good-night — ^the effervesence of imaginary bliss ; — 
Then within her sleeping chamber saw l^er softly breath- 
ing form^ 
And her rosy cheek reposing lightly on her snowy arm ; 
Saw the radiance of her features glow with many a happy 
smile, [guile — 

Free from every taint of error, free from every taint of 
She was living o'er, in fancy, joyous hours that filled her 
breast, Qful rest. 

And the dream of glad sensations hill'd her to her bliss- 
Then we pass'd in quick succession many a scene which 
pleased us well, [[delights to dwell, 

Scenes o'er which the memory lingers, and in dreams 
Till our guide withdrew her presence from our still- 
illusive eyes ; []e'en folly wise ; 
Till that charming spell was broken which might make 
But ere yet she parted from us, thus she spake with plead- 
ing voice — [your choice ; 
" Now ye know the good and evil, and their paths are in 
Choose the better, if ye would not into sin and sorrow 
sink ; [ye drink." 
As ye fill life's waiting qhalice, so shall be the draught 
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SONG. 



! give me the fairy miisio 
Of the ever-tunefol sea ; 

1 give me the mighty voicings 
Of her rugged minstrelsy ; — 

The roll of the surge 

On the shingly verge 
Of the rock-embattled shore ; 
The rush of the waves in the sounding caves ; 
And the tempest's billowy roar. 

I have been on thy heaving bosom, 

O Sea I in the summer mom, 
And have hekrd thy vocal murmurs 
O'er the waters lightly borne ; — 
Like the fabled songs 
Of the Syrens' tongues 
Adown in the glaasy deep ;-^ 
The songs that they sing to the old Sea King, 
As they lull him to his sleep. 

I have rode on the foaming billows 
In l^e frown of a winter night ; 
When the winds in the shrouds were wailing 
The wrath of the winter sprite ; 
And the waning moon 
In -the night's dull noon 
Grew pale in the lurid sky, 
As the lightnings flash'd and the thunders crash'd. 
And the m^ws went screaming by. 
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! what is the breezy mountain ? 

I what is the whispering glade ? 
The roar of the mighty rapid 1 
The dash of the light cascade ? 
The brooklet's tale 
In the echoing vale 1 — 
They are tame to the melody 
Of the tempest strain and the bold refrain 
Of the Grand Old Harper Sea. 



FAREWELL. 

Thou tender accent — sacred fare thee well I 
"We never breathe thee when with friends we part 
But on our ear thou ring'st with solemn tone, 
Tike the deep bell that heralds to the tomb 
The ashes of the dead. 

How few but feel, 
At such a season, such a saddening grief 
With strange emotion thrill their every nerve. 
Save haply sooth'd by compensating joys, 
Which round the heart may wreath with mystic power 
The cherished memories of days gone by, 
Or sunny hopes which brighten on their path, 
Illumining in many a fancy dream 
An undefined futurity. 

How dear thou art, thou sweet epitome 
Of purest feeling I thou artless interchange 
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Of burning sentiment, subdued and calm 1 
Thou undisputed legacy, which love 
And grateful friendship treasure to the last ! 
But yet, farewell, thou dwellest not alway 
Within the circle of our uttered speech ; 
Nay, nay ! for thou in *' dumb significants " 
Dost exercise a sympathetic power — 
An eloquence which echoes in the heart, 
Whose depths by smoothest phrases of the tongue 
Have never yet been sounded ; for when words 
Are sealed up nor stir the stony lips. 
Thou speakest in the pressure of the palm, 
And in the starry lustre of the eye, 
Floating at large upon a sea of light. 
Fraught with a meaning which philosophy 
EEatfa failed to fathom to its subtle depth. 
But oh ! we find thee in most striking form 
When life and death for final mastery strive ; 
When straining lungs, to sense obedient still. 
Essay in vain to breathe the vocable, — 
And on the lip the sweet relaxing smile 
Converges all the living faculties 
To indicate in silent eloquence 
The last Farewell. 



A SEA-SIDE RAMBLE. 

A pleasant ramble 'tis along the shore. 

When Spring appears, to chase with wreathing smiles 

The lingering frowns of Winter all away, 
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And shed upon our chilly hemispliere 
A generous sunshine wondrously warm. 

'Twas but the other day, the Vernal Queen 
Gktve to our isle an earnest suoh as this 
Of her true advent — not at all too soon. 
The leaping life-blood through our branching veins 
Diffused a summer sensibility ; 
And light of heart, and almost light of head. 
As pent-up kine just loosen'd from the stall 
To browse upon the virgin pasturage. 
We left with bounding step and pliant limb 
The genial precincts of the glowing grate, 
To breathe an atmosphere more genial stilL 

A fli^t of sea-gulls wheeling in the east 

Suggested well the path we should pursue ; 

And soon we found us by the ocean's verge ; 

And there we mused, and, like Demoethenes^ 

Alive to our defect of thickened i^eech. 

Crammed our lank jaws with pebbles which partook 

Of the sea saltness ; then we talked aloud. 

And gave the random volume of our thoughts 

Full utterance to the voicing of the waves> 

Till in our near vicinity we heard 

The tittering boys most waggish in remark. 

Amid their play, at our soliloquy — 

Thinking, no doubt, from visual evidence 

We were half-crazed — and then we lauded in turn 

At our discovery and close abrupt. 

But on we went, amused, as well we might. 
Printing our footsteps in the sinking sand. 
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And stoutly tramping 'mong the rounded stones 
That sprang affrighted from our leathern soles ; 
Then down we sate, and pick'd with curious taste 
Jasper and agate stones of spot and stripe, 
Translucent some, and others quite opaque J 
And when our wallet was about the brim, 
"We fell to gleaning flowers, misnamed weedi-^ 
The tiny branches, trees in miniature. 
Some clear as crystal, others purpled o'er, — 
And foot-long fronds, those pulpy shining shrubs 
That grace the neriad halls and mermaid caves, 
Full many a fathom down the glassy deep. 

This pastiine ended, then we tume<l our eye 
In rapture round our deep-indented bay ; 
Here, towering rocks in lofty grandeur rose ; 
There, dwarf d so low that long before the tide 
"Was half the full their rugged heads were hid ; 
Far out at sea, where cheating distance blent 
The denser element with that of air. 
The ships appeared suspended in the sky ; 
Nearer, we saw the fishermen return. 
And heard the plunging prow and plashing oar, 
And oarsmen's well-timed clack upon the wale ; 
Here rode the gull light as the driving foam. 
And plumed his breast white as the flaky snow ; 
There the great diver with suspicious look 
Curved his long neck, and gracefully went down 
To 'search for prey, then suddenly he rose, 
And in his bill we saw the struggling fish. 
Which soon was sent to his capacious maw. 
And brought the fact of our own hunger home, 
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Like the sweet tinkle of the dinner-bell ; 

So home we went to staunch our appetite. 

And think upon our ramble hj the sea. ] 



MAY SONG. 

I the summer is coming, so gladsome and gay, 
Usher'd in by the first of the " flowery May ; " 
The song-birds are warbling, in woodland and lea. 
Their welcomes, O May ! to the summer and thea 

Yet thou art a niggard. 

For lo I in the bowers. 
Thou givest but the promise 
Of foliage and flowers ; 
'Tis true, there are tassels of gold on the broom, 
And the cowslip and primrose have burst into bloom, 
But the hedge-rows are bare, 
And the plot and parterre 
Scarce serve for our Maying — so scant are they thera 

But I haste to the Majr-pole, adown in the green. 
Where the garland is waiting to crown the May Queen ; 

1 will rival the sweetest, the loveliest there. 

When it wreathes round my tresses all flowing and fair ; 
And O I how delightful 

'Twill be when they say, 
** Hail to the beautiful 
Queen of the May I " 
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1, then will they roam over moimtain and dell, 
the firstlings of Flora, in bud and in bell, 

Which, low on their knee, 

They will offer to me, 
eck my gay palace and grace my levee. 

I hear in the distance the frolic begun, 
lie loud echoed voicings of laughter and fun ; 
I'll be no laggard to saunter along, 
le there's hope in my bosom, and joy on my tongue. 
Then away, then away I 

Let me haste, let me go ; 
Like the light-hearted bee ; 
Like the swiffc-footed roe ; 
i glad, I am wild, O I so wild with delight I 
sh my poor limbs had been fashion'd for flight, 
That thence I might fly, 
Like a bird of the sky, 
, alas I Y^hat a foolish day dreamer am 1 1 

winter is gone with the storms in his train, 
[ the soft-breathing Spring hath departed again ; 
the summer hath come, ftill of promise and hope, 
a why should we sadden, or why should we mope ] 

Hail I hail I smiling Summer, 
Thou season of mirth I 

That comest to cheer us 
And gladden the earth ; 
11 join in your chorus, ye songsters so gay, 
n the brake, or the bush, or the skyiest spray ; 

For the dirge that ye sing. 

To the Winter and Spring, 
right merry welcome to Summer an'i'S&ai^. 
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MAGGIE. 

Hiis is Maggie, merry Maggie, 

(Saw ye e'er a child so fair ?) 
Tripping o'er the dusty crossing, 

Romping on the level square ;— * 
Shouting to her happy playmates, 

All the same, or boys or girls, 
With her sweet and smiling features 

Glowing through her golden curls. 

All the same^to merry Maggie, 

Hoop, or top, or skipping stone ; 
All the same to heedless Maggie, 

Let the game be lost or won ; 
See her at the marbles knuckling ! 

See her at the bounding ball I 
Always loudest in the laughter, 

Always foremost in the brawL 

Oould you hear the winsome fairy, 

(Marvel in a thing so young I) 
Flattering like a little Syren, 

Coaxing with her winning tongue ; 
She will have her wants and wishes 

Gratified, or good or ill. 
Yea, like eveiy other womom 1 

MaggiC; she must have her will. 

Only seven sunny summers 

O'er her head have lightly pass'd ; — 

Ah I but little, Kttle wots she 
Of a Future overcast — 
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Overcast with cares and sorrows, 
Gloomy thoughts and prospects too ; 

Oh I 'tis well that Heaven in meicy 

Veils that Future from her view, - 

There are tasks all tantalizing ; 

There are studies dry and dull ; 
Ploddings through the fields of leaimng^ 

Searchings for the beautiful : — 
Emulation, disappointment, 

Proud success and vain regret ; 
Oh I but all these clouds will brighten 

Eound her brow in glory yet 

Maidenhood, all bloom and beauty. 

Maidenhood, all hopes and fears. 
Comes beset with many crosses 

While it marks her riper years ; 
There are waverings, tl^er^ are doubtingst 

Marring youth's felicity. 
Till developed in the woman, — 

In the wife that is to be. 

Wifehood then with all its trials. 

Family vexings, family cares ; 
But there is a kindred spirit 

Who the irksome burthen shares ; — 
Wifehood crown'd with rosy honours 

Prattling round the parlour fire ; 
Daughters blooming as the mother, 

Sons the image of their sire. 
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Shall our fancy bear us onward 

In our vague imaginings 1 
Shall our fancy in the future 

Dip again her dappled wings 1 
Yea, though youthful lips may jeer us — 

Call us dreamers, think us fools. 
Wandering from the path of reason, 

Guided by no common rules. 

Hien behold her brown as autumn, 

Toothless, wrinkled, old, and grey ; 
Fighting out life's weary battle ; 

Hastehing onward to decay ; 
Memory gone, her dotard fancies 

Wandering through the mists of time ; 
But alas I the past is barren 

Backwards to her earliest prime. 

Look ye in the narrow coffin, 

See her cold and sheeted corse I 
Dead to every human pleasure, 

Dead to memory and remorse ; 
Age hath done its hoajy mission. 

While old Time speeds on his ways ; 
Hope hath lost its bright to-morrows, 

In the crowd of yesterdays. 

Such is life, and such the process 

Of the ever-circling years ; 
One departs, another cometh, — 

Cometh, smiles, and disappears : 
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Such is life and snch is beauty, 

Beauty now a broken shrine, — 
Broken but to merge its being 

In the Godlike, the diyine^ 



BOATMAN'S SONG. 

fiurrah ! hurrah I for the boundless sea, 
Hie home of the rover, the bold and free ; 
Land hath its charms, but those be mine 
To row my bark through the sparkling brine — 
To lave in the pearls that kiss the prow 
Of the bounding thing as we onward go — 
To nerve the arm and bend the oar. 
Bearing away from the vacant shore. 

Pull away ! pull away o'er the glassy sea ; 

'Tis the tempest's path, and the path for me ; 

Land hath its charms, but no charms like thine : 

Hurrah ! let us dash through the sparkling brine 

Gloomily creeping, the mists appear 

In darker shades o'er the mountains drear ; 

And the twilight steals o'er the stilly deep, 

By the zephyrs hush'd to its evening sleep ; 

Nor a ripple uprears a whiten'd crest, 

To wrinkle the blue of its placid breast ; 

But all is still, save the lisping song 

That breaks on the shore from the wavelet's tongue. 
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Piill away ! pull away o'er the sleeping sea ; 
'Tis the tempest's path, and the path for me ; 
'Tis the home of my heart where I'd ever rove ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for the home I love. 

Oh ! I love the sound of the tempest's roar ; 
And I love the splash of the bending oar, 
Playing amid the phosphoric fire> 
Seen as the eddying sparks retire : 
*Tis a fairy home I and J love to ix>am 
Through its sleeping calm or its lashing foam. 
Land hath its charms, but the sea hath more, 
Then away let us row from the vacant shore. 

Pull away ! pull away o'er the mighty sea ; 

'Tis the tempest's path, and the path for me ; 

'Tis the home of the rover, the bold and the free J 

Hurrah I hurrah ! for the boundless sea. 



THE GAMESTER. 

'Twas night ! and with it came, in grim array, 
A black'ning barricade of climbing cloud, 
Scaling the zenith, shrouding from the view 
Of dim-eyed man the golden eyes of heaven : 
The crescent moon, ashamed to show her face 
So young and pale, had sunk beneath the sky, 
In icy bashfulness, to wax unseen, 
Nor re-appear till more matured in age : 
Still as a hamlet was the busy street, 
Jmd all-deserted commerce crowded mart ; 
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Save the lone tread of watchman on his beat, 
Or miUion-tongued time, with measured tone, 
Throned on the base of some cloud-parting spire, 
Whisp'ring the passing moments. 

Then, I saw 
Made visible at distant intervals, 
Bj the dull glimmer of the lonely lamp, 
The youthful Gamester quickly hurrying on, 
In sombrous mantle muffled to the brows ; 
And, as he went, from his unhallowed lips 
Burst forth the inward workings ef his soul 
In passion'd exclamations — ^forth of hell. 
For devils meet, but not for, mortal man. 

* ♦ ♦ * * 

He sits in sullen silence, half obscured 
In the blue smoke of slavish luxury. 
Fumed from Nicotian leaf, that pirate weed 
Which on the ivory threshold of the mouth 
Bears its black flag, defying Nature's laws : 
Unheedingly he hears his club-mates chide 
His long delay, yea, when they falsely charge 
Upon his sterling honour, cowardice I 
He lists with scorn, scarce deigning to reply. 
The game is up ! — and as the playthings pass 
From hand to hand, he feels new vigour flow 
With quivering bound through eveiy swelling vein ; 
Ha I fortune favours him ; now, see the smile 
Upon his visage, which an hour ago 
Seem*d vinegar'd into rigidity. 
The game proceeds, and ends — the doubtful stake 
Our stripling Gamester claims with willing hand ; 
But, oh ! the sad, infatuating play 
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Tempts him again ; — ^he stakes Ms Kttle all ; 
The wayward dame disowns him as a son — 
All, all is lost I — and he is also lost ! 
Now expectation, merging in de^iair, 
With madd'ning tortures lacerate his soul ; 
Giving the firm compression of the lip — 
TJie restless rolling of the rage-fired eye — 
The lowering brow — ^the deep empurpl'd flushy 
Suffusing features ashy pale before. 
Forth from the den the furious Gramester fiies^ 
His trembling limbs obey, and bear him on 
To where the darkened bridge its arch uprears 
To span the rapids battling black below ; 
But, as he mounts the narrow parapet, 
Some secret impulse checks his mad career, ' 
And bids him think of home. 'Tis but a gleam 
Of reason breaking o'er his wilder'd mind ; 
For home— his ruin'd home — the loved, the dear, 
He leaves behind. He breathes a raving prayer. 
Sighs for his sins a deep, heartfelt regret. 
Then headlong plunges through the yielding air. 
The yawning flood received the ready prey. 
And knell'd his exit in the sudden splash ; 
While bubbles, bursting from Collapsing lung. 
Pouted, with airy lips, his requiem hymn. 



THOSE EYES THAT BEAMED BRIGHTLY, 

Those eyes that beamed brightly, 

As on me they shone 
So loving and sprightly. 

Have lustreless grown ; 
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Beaming no more on me» 

BashfiiUy bold ; 
But dim to translucency, 

Hayless and cold : 
O ! they were beautifdl — 

Passingly fair ; 
Sympathies pitiful, 
Centering there ; 
npathies tenderly, tearfully toie^ 
3ming with sadness or smiles ever new — 
making emotions, inspiring the soul, 
aling the wounded, and wounding the whole. 

Those eyes that beamed brightly 

Beam brightly no more ; 
Their fringy lids lightly 

Haye curtain'd them o'er ; 
Their blaze and their blandness 

By faithfulness fed, 
Eclips'd in their fondness. 

Are now of the dead ; 
Ko more my lone bosom 
Is lit by their flame ; 
Love, cropped in its blossom, 
Seems now but a name ; 
name that hath vacancy blent in its tone ; 
name that is passing ; a name that is gone ; 
name which, enshrined in the memory dear, 
ees still in a smiling eye gemm'd with a tear. 

Those eyes that beam'd brightly 
I ne'er will forget ; 
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m dream of them nighUyy 
1*11 think on them yet ; 
I'll think of their lustre, 

Their jetty-lajah'dHd, 
And each curling cluster 

Of locks that oft hid 
Behind their dark shading 

Those jewels of light, 
In radiance pervading 
My feebler sight. 
Ill think and I'll dream through the night and the day, 
Alternately thinking and dreaming to pay 
Affection's devoirs to that being of bliss, 
In spirit too pure for a realm like this. 



GLORIOUS WAR! 

** Some seek diversion in the tented field, 
And make the sorrows of mankind their sport ; 
But war's a game, which, were their suhjects wise, 
Kings would not play at** — Cowper. 

Most noble man ! thou masterpiece of Gk)d I 

Oh ! when wilt thou deserve thy honoured name, 
And act as man on virtue's basis broad, 

Unstain'd by wilftd crime or blushless shame % 
Come, happy consummation, at our call. 

When man's immanliness shall ever cease ; 
When despot pride, ambition, rage, shall fall. 

As vanquish'd passions, at the feet of peace. 
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Inhuman wax ! where ruahing hosts expose 

T' exchange their willed messengers of death ; 
Or in the deadly strife to madly close, 

As if the clashing steel no otiier sheath 
Could find, save in the gash of qtdvering red 

It just hath cleft, with eager edge so keen ; — 
As if it were too bright, tihe gleaming blade 

A draught of gore partakes to soil its sheen. 

Ensanguined field ! artill^ fbrroVd thou I 

As if by earthquake rent : upon thy breast 
The groaning wounded lie ; while fsdnter grow 

The writhing dying, till a welcome rest 
They find in death's embrace. The sickening sense 

Of shock'd humanity half turns aside 
TJnnerv'd ; but it by pity prompted thence, 

Forgets itself in sympathies which horrors hide. 

Weak man ! whose acme of ambition lies 

In prostituted glory, what art thou. 
Robed in thy rainbow trappings — clownish guise I 

With gory laurels reeking on thy brow 1 
A hero ) Nay 1 the name we cannot brook 

With such associations — ^but a fiend I 
Who takes his patent from the statute-book 

To prey on those by war's base laws conyen'd. 

Te abject shilling-slaves, on you he rears 
The tamish'd lustre of his historied name ; 

Through you, ye self-sold targets, it appears 
Inscribed in crimson in the book of fame ; 
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Te murd'rous gang, ye more than monster hQrd& 
Of Senate-sanctioned fratricides ! oh 1 give 

To fiends the flame, to husbandmen the sword. 
That ye like men of reaaon jet may liva 

Return ! return ! nor tempt the tented field ; 

Let reason combat reason ; blood for blood 
Becometh not the man ; but rather yield 

To reason's sway, returning good for good : 
" Thm Bhalt not kiU** assails our listening ear ; 

Then justly (vrhUrate, loved peace repliea ; 
Yesb, arbitrate, and then shall disappear 

Our heroes of their hundred hutcheriea. 



A MOTHER'S ADDRESS TO HER SLEEPING 
BABE. 

Breathing beauty ! thing of life ! 
Smiling seraph I slumber on 
Li the dreamy land where strife, 
Care, and trouble, are unknown. 
Rest in peace, my infant mild ! 
I will watch thee, darling child ! 
I wiU o'er thee vigils keep, 
While unconsciously ye sleep. 

O ! thy deep developed brow 
Beareth not a wrinkled line ; 
Pure as polish'd marble thou — 
Marble of the Pariaja mine. 
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Save thy eyelids' jetty fringe, 
And thy cheek of crimson tinge, 
And thine eye of sapphire hue, 
Vieing with yon heavenly blue. 

How I love those softened smiles, 
Stealing o'er thy features fair ! 
These are innocences wiles, 
Waking from their slumbers there. 
And while witnessing their play 
On thy £Aoe so seeming gay, 
To my bosom feelings rise 
Fraught with infSuit sympathiea. 

Could I, with prophetiG eye, 

Scan the future like the past. 

Fate's unfavourable did 

I might venture to recast. 

But, since all is sealed before him. 

Guardian angels I hover o'er him, 

Ifi when our parting time doth come. 

Earth shall be his when heaven's my home. 



MAY SONG. 

the summer is coming, so green and so gay, 
ier'd in by the first of the flowery May ; 
i song-birds are warbling, on woodland and lea, 
dr welcomes, O May I to the summer and thee. 
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I lore thee, I love thee, 

Thoti sweet month of May I 
Bedeck'd in the richest 
Of Nature's array : 
With thy green fielcU, thy hedge-rows, and leaf-cover'd 
trees, 

And the soft tide of scoig 
From the feathery throngs 
Whose heaven-tutored notes float along on the breeza 

Let ns haste to the May-*pole adown in the green. 
Where the g^uiand is waiting, to crown the May queen ; 
I will rival the sweetest, the loveliest there, 
When the regal wreath circles those ringlets so fair ; 

And I how deB^tful 
Twill he when they say, 

'' Hail to the beantifdl 
Queen of the May ! '' 
Then, then will they cull me the choicest of flowers — 

The daffodil, cowslip, 

Primrose and buttercup. 
Glistening and fireah with the first simimer showera 

Thou art gone, gloomy winter, with all thy rude train. 
And thou, milder spring, hast departed again ; 
But the summer hath come with the first of the May, 
Aud my homage to it in a song will I pay. 
Then here's to the exit 

Of winter and spring ; 
The coming of summer. 
And joys it will bring I 
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sal out your shrill chorus, ye songsters so gay J 

While to winter and spring 

A dirge ye sing, 
bat dirge is a welcome to summer and May. 



k NORTHERN WELCOME TO OUR QUEEN. 
Air—" TvUochcforwmJ* 

Come scour, ye Scots, your wheezlin' throats, 
Frae north the Tweed to John O'Groats, 
A sang 111 sing in loyal notes. 

Gin ye tak^ up the chorus. 
And welcome back our bonny Queen, 
Our bonny Queen, our bonny Queen, 
^nd welcome back our bonny Queen, 

Wha reigns sae liVtal o'er ua 
And welcome back, our bonny Queen, 
To Scotia's shores — to Aberdeen ; 
Her welcomes ring, man, wife, and wean^ 

As loud's the blasts o' fior'as. 

Ye Hielan' pipers, whan ye ken 

The Queen has come, through ilka glen 

Your skirlin' reels and pibrochs sen*. 

An' a' the echoes waukin'. 
Then a' the clansmen, squad on squad, 
A' the clansmen, a' the clansmen, 
Then a' the clansmen, squad on squad. 

Will come unkent to jaukin'. 
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Then a' the clansmen, squad on squad, 
Wi' checkerld hose, wi* kilt and plaid, 
Will jumpin' come, wi' joj as mad 
As is in March a maukin'. 



We hail thee to our rocky shore, 
Bestud wi' Scotch plum-puddin's o'er ; 
We hail thee wi' the cannon's roar, 

Wi' heait and soul we hail thee. 
We hail thee wi' the trumpet's tones, 
The trumpet's tones, the trumpet's tones. 
We hail thee wi' the trumpet's tones. 

An' gin the music fail thee 
We'll hail thee wi' the trumpet's tones, 
An' add a double blast o' drones. 
And thus. Queen o' the pick o' thrones, 

Wi' din we will regale thee. 



Sin' Louie's head's nae worth a crown. 
An' kings and kingdoms crumblin' doun ; 
How proud are we that thine is soun'. 

An' free frae sic disorder. 
As honest Scotchmen we will stan'. 
Honest Scotsmen, honest Scotsmen, 
As honest Scotsmen we will stan', 

An' keep a' rogues in order ; 
As honest Scotsmen we will stan', 
Although beneath an uglj ban. 
And guard our Queen — aye, to a man, 

When she comes yont the border. 



\ 
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Then three times three for Britain's Queen ; 
The gallant Prince, an' ilka wean ; 
f*or mair than happy's Aberdeen, 

Wr cheer on cheer to greet them. 
And may they aften come again. 
May they aften, may they afben, 
An' may they afben come again. 

We'll aye be blythe to meet them ; 
An' may they afben come again. 
When they gae to their Hielan' glen, 
A simmer month or twa to spen'. 

Our welcomes, we'll repeat them. 



SONNET.— A MOMEITT. 

A moment ! what art thou 1 the briefest space 

Of time, immeasurable, undefined ; 

'Twere vain for mortal man of finite mind 
Thy indivisibility to trace, 
Tet such as thee compose the circling year — 

Our threescore years and ten, that narrow span 

Prescribed by Heaven to bound the life of man : 
That gone, how short indeed it doth appear. 
How soon a moment's swallow'd in the vast 
Unfathomable ocean of the past ! 
Quick, as the quickest twinkle of the eye, 
'Tis lost for ever in immensity ; 
Yet in a moment's space, to endless day. 
The vital spark starts from the still warm clay. 
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A MIDSXJMMEIt DAY'S REALITIES. 

From his meridian height the flaming sun 
Bends on our vale his fiercely beating beams, 
Without the luxury of a passing cloud 
To soothe their heat or dim their dazzling blaze : 
No fanning zephyr, on delightful wing. 
Scatters throughout the sluggish atmosphere 
Its freshening perfumes, wakening the while 
To bracing life the slumber of the calm : 
We seek the noontide cool in grot and bower, 
But seek in vain, for to their inmost shades 
The hot air penetrates, and on it skims 
The buzzing gnat in most annoying flight ; 
Yea, tho* witii weary step we wend our way 
Along the verges of the sleeping sea. 
All, all is still, save the dull tramp upon 
The yielding shingle, where the wavelets sing 
The Itdlaby of Nature overpowered. 
Would it were winter, 'scapes our fretful lip. 
Scurf d in the baking sunbeam, parch'd and dry 
As e'er was Arab's on his native waste ; 
Oh ! for the zero of the icy north ! 
The harsh congealings of its frosty air — 
Its biting blasts, and wild accompaniment 
Of hails and snows ; for sure 'tis better far 
To fiwze the life from out its clayey shrine 
In numb unconsciousness, than broil it out. 
Thus keenly palpable to every sense. 

Lo I in the farther west a welcome haze. 
Spreading along and up the less'ning blue^ 
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Parting in fleecy clouds that gently swell, 
And swelling, deepen into darker shades ; 
Up, up they soar, and soaring, veil the sun ; 
On, on they curve, and kiss the eastern wave ; 
And beautifully build they overhead 
Their vapour-bergs in such fantastic shapes 
Ab wildest fancy never hath conceived 
In her most whimsied eccentricities. 
Hush ! hear we not the distant thunder peal 
Low murmuring 'mid our replicating glens ? 
Or is it but the rumbling of the luil. 
Prolonged in those apt avenues of sound 1 
Ha ! how the lurid lightning shot athwart 
Our unexpecting eye ; hark the loud crash 
And hollow boom of heaven's artillery 
In deep vibration on the sonorous air ! 
How quickly swept us past that whirling gust I 
But sudden as it came, the coming calm 
Succeeds it in a seeming deeper one ; 
See how the rain drops broaden on the pave ! 
Now torrents trooping from the rifted clouds. 
And madly thrashing on the steaming streets ! 
Flash follows flash, and beautifully grand 
The forked glare illumes, like promise-bow, 
The crystal fringes of the dripping eaves. 
While peal on peal wakes in the boldest hearts 
A solemn awe — ^the grand sublime of fear. 

The storm hath pass'd, and from the brightening sky 
The slanting sunbeam sheds a milder heat ; 
Nature, all verdant, wears a fresher hue. 
And perfumes sweeten with the advancing day \ 
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The timoroTM heart regains its quietude 

And pallid lips resume, with bashful smiles, 

Their coral dyes that seemed to leave them quite. 

Man, he who for the future hath an eye, 

Sees and admires the elemental war 

With philosophic and religious mind. 

Fraught with reflection of the holiest tone ; 

But he whose soul this earth's brief rotund holds, 

Mingles again in its conflicting stHf e ; 

And as the noon was witness to his fears, 

His conscience-qualms, and worship quite xmwont. 

The peaceful eve just finds him as before. 

His prayers, his fears forgot — a plodding ©arthworm s1 



BACHELOR FANCIES. 

A cynic neighbour to us said. 

He never loved — that love, at best, 
Was but the marketable zest 

Of poets dreaming for their bread. 

Yea, *twas an idle dream of youth — 

A will o'-wisp of boyish brains ; 

The theme of their most rabid strains — 
A madhouse one in very truth. 

'Twas smiles and frowns 'twixt tears and sighs. 
And fluttering hearts and choking speech ; 
'Twas folly's efibrt to overreach 

The purer, nobler faculties* 
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He knew not what in woman's face 

So many saw to fancy so ; 

A rosy cheek ! — a lily brow ! 
Why, what in those so full of grace f 

Or what within an eye of jet. 

Affirmed to pierce a bosom through ? 
Or milder eye of melting blue 1 

Or pearls in parted coral set ? 

Or in a form without a want — ; 
Perfection, graceful as the fawn ) 
Kought, nought but fancies overdrawn. 

In sounding language run to rant 

Beauty I it was the bait of sin, 

That led our manliness astray ; 

And happy he who braved the play 
Of colours shallow as the skin. 

He said, forsooth, the wiles of Eve 
In woman's heart were rampant still ; 
And daily did she, at her will. 

Our weaker Adams still deceive. 

Advising thus— -beware her art ; 

Hesist its fixed and certain aim ; 

Assert thy sex, nor let the flame 
Of woman's fire thy manly heart 

And if through life thou'd snugly move. 

Nor wish to taste of jarring strife ; 

Be thine the bliss of single life. 
And give to fools the bonda oilov^ 
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THE BEREAVED. 

She was sitting by a stone 

In ike old churchyard. 
She was sitting all alone 

On its soft green sward ; 
She was sighing, she was weeping. 

And bending o'er the tomb 
Of a loved one lowly sleeping 

In that world of gloom. 

In the shadow of the aisle 

We pass'd the weeper by ; 
And we witnessed well the while 

Her throes of agony ; 
How her vacant eye was staring, 

As she seem'd absorbed in thought ; 
How her tresses she was tearing, 

While her phrenzied feelings wrought ; 

How her little hands she wrung, 

With his name upon her lips ; 
How she frantically simg 

In her reason's dim eclipse ; 
How the earth she was embracing. 

As her lost, her dearest one : 
Oh ! a scene so soul distressing 

Might have melted heart of stone. 

We heaVd a pitying sigh. 

And we breathed a silent prayer. 

As we stood unheeded by, 
For this daughter of despair ; 
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And we felt the tear-drops trembling, 

Ere they glisten'd on our cheek ; 
For our heaort forbade dissembling, 

While its sympathids would speak. 

But We saw the calmer mood. 

In the ray of reason beam ; 
Dispelling e^ery cloud 

That was brooding o'er her dream : 
Still her heart long'd to inherit 

A place of nobler birth ; 
For she felt her lonely spirit 

Was no citizen of earth. 

'* I am coming, I am coming, 

My dearest one," she cried ; 
<'I am coming, I am coming. 

To lay me by thy sida 
I haste, but death delays ; 

Oh I bid him point his darfc. 
And, plunging, pierce the core 

Of my almost broken heart." 

*' Haste, haste, thou tyrant King I 

Oh ! haste, and set me free ; 
For the grave is gaping wide, 

To engulph its victory ; — 
To clasp the worthless clay 

That binds me to the breast 
Of mother earth ; while far away 

My soul would be at rest" 
s 
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The King of Terrors came, 

With ready furbished brand, 
And dimm'd life's flickering flame> 

As he raiaed his bony hand : 
Cerpower^d — ^the fragile thing 

No longer could him chide, 
Bat, yielding to his sting. 

She shriek'd; fell down, and died. 



SERENADR 

Ladye love, ladye love, softly repose ; 
light on thy orbs may the fringy lids close ; 
Calm be the breathings bespeaking thy rest ; 
Gentle the heavings expanding thy breast : 
Moonbeams the brightent 

Smile on thee now ; 
Zephyrs the lightest 
Fan marble the whitest 
Alive in thy brow, 

Ladye love, ]adye love, creature of light ! 
Eoameth thy spirit abroad to-night ] 
Say, is it scaling that height sublime — 
The region of bliss in elysian clime 1 
Clime of the dreamy land. 

Far, far away ; 
Where, with her fairy wand, 
Fancy its phantom strand 
Holdeth in sway. 
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Ladye love, ladye love, if it be tliere, 
On to that region of bliss will I bear ; 
Brim^ of hope that with thee I will meet, 
Spirit to spirit in unity sweet : 
Being of purity 1 

Then we'd be blest, 
If through futurity, 
In its security. 
Could we but rest 

Ladye love, ladye love, if thou*rt awake, 
List the soft raptures the silence that break ; 
Blend thou thy voice in the lute-chorus'd song ; 
Bid its sweet melodies burst from thy tongue : 
Hush ! they are stealing. 

In whispers divine ; 

Hark I they are pealing, 

And firing with feeling. 

This bosom of mine. 



ODE TO MUSIC. 

Music ! how thy thrilling strains 

Ever echo in our breast ! 
When the trembling wire complains. 

And thy spirit is express't ; 
Then upon our senses steal 

Secret raptures strangely wild — . 
Raptures burning to reveal 

What thou art, thou seraph child. 
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Hail ! Music, liail ! 

Our list'ziiiig ears regale ; 
Our heart inspire 

With thy melodious tale, 
As when the all-entrancing IjTBf 
Swept hj the Thracian Minstrers magic skill, • 
Bade stones and trees rejoice and streams be still ;- 
Seized in the wild, the savage, and the brute. 
And made them doci]e, as it made them mute ; — 
Subdued old Pluto's adamantine hearty 

And made the great arch-demon own 
His nature sofben'd by thy mystic art ; 

And that, by its resistless spell, 

Thou should'st o'er heaven, and earth, and hell, 
Maintain the sway, and wear the triple crown. 

Music I haste and time thy lyre ! 
Breathe thy true Promethean fire ; 
Kindle up life's latent flame, 
Spread the tremors o'er our frame : 
Give us of thy heavenly food. 
Suited to our every mood ; 
Mild " Agathe's " melting note, 
" l^orma," or the " Zauberflote." 

Hark ! they burst ! the thunder chords, 
In an avalanche of words, 
Through the ether pealing loud ; 

Pouring, sweeping. 

Madly leaping, 
like the lightning from the cloud. 
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Now OUT quicken'd pulaes fly, 

Bapt in fevered ecstacy ! 

And our heart, with fitful bound, 

"Wi^es to joy our willing tongue, 
\l7Mch, to all the echoes round, 

Flings the fulness of its song. 

Now the measifre moTeth slow ; 
Kow the cadence whispereth low ; 
Now upon her noiseless wing, 
Silence drops on evezy string. 

Hush ! we hear the child of sorrow, seeking 

Thy slumbering sympathies, O, heavenly lyre ! 
Awake ! awake ! to that lone bosom breaking. 

And let its woes upon thy strings expire ; 
Oh I let thy Iwaling prindjde impart 
Its aoverNgn balm to that poor wounded heart ; 
Absorb its briny eloquence of grief^ 
And soothe the pangs that seek thy sweet reliefl 
Come with the incense of thy seraph song, 
Yor to the weak its sympathies belong : — 
Not with tiie plaint which Judah's daughters sung^ 
Ere on the boughs their tuneless harps they hung ; 
But as thoa didst wiih Miriam's choirs advance. 
In timbrdl*d measures to the joyous dance* 

Again I agiun, thy tides diffiisive flow ; 

Her bosom heaves, but with no anguished throe ; 

Again she lingers on life's sunny slope. 

And hails, afar, the guiding ray of hope; 
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She feels Hew life her bounding heart pervade ;-^ 
Her doubts resolVd, her re&tlees fears allay'd ; 
Her strength renewed, her broken spirit whole ;-» 
The Marah sweeten'd in her peaceful souL 

Hail! all hail I 

Thou spirit of the sky ! 
Of whom no mortal knows the tale 

Of thy deep mystery ;-— 
But though no finite eye may view 
Thy unsubstantial form or hue, 
Thou present art in every breeze. 
In every whisper of the trees, 
In all the cultured tones of art-^ 

The vocal chords and sympathies 
Which wreath their sweetness round the heart 



SEASON-ABLE THOUGHTS. 

" When that I was and a tiny little boy, 
With a hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
Andthe rain U raiaeth everif tUty.** 

The Clown in Twelfth NigkL 

Kain, rain, rain ! 
'Tis no wonder we fret and complain. 

For alow andi aloof, 

From the road to the roof^ 
There is nothing but pelting of rain ; 
And wearily weareth the day, 
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As the hours from the dusk to the da^^vn ; 

Nor boots it a whit. 

Though we saunter or sit, 

Every fSace Hiat we meet, 

In the parlour or street, 
Infects us at once with a yawn. 

Hain, rain, rain I 
Thrashing on lattice and pane ; 

Oh I PowelPR of the air ! 

Will it ever be fair 1 
Will the skies ever brighfcen again 9 
Sometimes will our hopes flutter high. 

Should we get but a glimpse of the blue, 
And blythely we boast ^Ydle it bulks in our eye. 
That a change for the better's in view ; 

Alas I 'tis in vain. 

For down comes the rain. 
With its thrashing, and daahittg, and dreary refrain. 

Rain, rain, rain! 
Drenching and rotting the gtain ; 
The team was a*yoke 
For the -sheaves in the shock, 
But the reapers rode home in the wain ; 
And they lounge in the sheltmng nooks. 

So dull, e'en the sluggards complain ; 
And we know at a glance, by their wearisome looks. 
That they long for their labours again : 
And the farmer is si]ent and sad ; 
And the housewife is bustling and cross ; 
But who could be civil, or who could be glad. 
When they reck of their ruin and loss 1 
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Rain, rain, rain I 
How the rivers rash on to the main ! 

And they redden the tide^ 

As the Iser was dyed, 
Of old, by the blood of the slain : 
And the breezes like braggarts come forth 
From the wilds of their Northern home ; 

And the wind smitten waves, 

In the echoing caves, 

Bespond with their roar. 

And the surf-beaten shore 
Is fringed with their silvery foam« 

Bain, rain, raini 
But what need we pester our brain 

For rhymes to our chimes 

In these pitiful times, 
When everything rhymes to the train 1 

And every one's visage is glum, 
By the dullness and growling oppres't ; ' 

So, in sympathy, we. 

Like our neighbours, will be 
Resolved, till the weather all settled we see, 
To grumble along with the rest 



LOVE NEVEB FADES. 

Love never fEtdes ! — 

It never knows decay— 
Bu|f lives immortal with that principle 
Called into being when the First Or^t Cause 
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Sent perfected from bis Almighiy hand 
Creation's hteat work— -His image— Man. 

Love never fiides 1:— 

It ever gathers strength 
In human hearts, as time tells o'er his sands-^ 
Exhibiting through every stage of life 
Progression in its own peculiar phase : 
The babe unblest with reason, and whose tongue 
Hath not yet learnt to lisp its mother's name, 
Intuitively leans upon her breast, 
Pleased, and ia pantomime seems to respond 
The sweetness of her soothing sympathies. 

Love never fades I — 

For in maturer years 
Its filial waivi&th, increasing more and more, 
Fann'd by the soft emotions of the soul. 
Merges in that pure flame of charity 
Which weldeth heart to heart in holy truth, 
I& perfect joy and close companionship 
Unknown to nearest kin, and strong as death. 

Love never fiides I — 

For see laid down to die 
The sainted sire of patriarchal age ; 
He feels in him life's mission all but o'er. 
And calls his dearest ones around his bed ; 
They grieve— they weep : who would not grieve and weep 
At such a solemn season — death's dark hour 1 
He bids their hearts be still — ^their tears be dry, 
For loss to them^ — ^to him is certain gain, 
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Through Him whode love all other love transcends ; 
He breathes his blessing — 'tis his best bequest. 
And 'tis his last — ^for from the cumb'rons clay 
His spirit bursts, and on love's golden ^v^ings 
Soars to its native sphere to live aad love. 



THE BALANCE OF POWER 

The love of power is common to our race- 
To young and old, to beggar and to king ; 
And all aspire to gain its highest point, 
Within the circle of their social grade. 
Power is at best a fickle prc^rty — 
Tis mine to-day, to-morrow it is yours ; 
And, ever fluctuating in the scale 
As men's opinions change, it hath defied 
The wisdom and experience of the past 
To poise, and ^so adjust it to that point 
Of nicety as free it from abuse. 

Some men must rule, and others must obey ; 
Hence the grave questions that have moV'd the world 
From unremember'd time, and move it still — 
Who shall obey, and who shall bear the rule % 

Time»honor'd usage to the rich hath given 
The great preponderance of human power ; 
And well, thus far, if wealth and intellect 
Combine to rule in truth and equity : 
But some there be whose goldm influence 
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Is ike sole patent whence they have their right 
To use a people's delegated power ; 
And, oh ! how pitiable 'tis to see 
Wealth gilding over flat-broVd ignorance^ 
Snthron'd on regal, or on ciyic seat, 
Dispensing law and justice^ more by chance 
Than by dear-headed judgment. 

8ome do rule 
With meekness and with faTor to the great ; 
But to the poor who court such £ftyoring smiles^ 
Theirs is the arrogant and sharp reproof— 
The beggar's frequent fee, the stem rebuff 
Of oaths and blows, bestowed instead of alms, 
Until their envy) gall'd at such a gap 
Twixt their extremes, conspire to hurl them down 
From their high pinnacle of place and power. 
With doubtful promise that, if they were there. 
The poor should have their Mamies, the rich their frowns ; 
And pot-house patriots, leaguing at the " Club," 
Catch up the cry, and shouty with stammering q)eedi — 
•* Down with the n'cA, £or potertj/ is trump." 

But elevate such patriots to their place, 
WilSi red-hot Spouter bullying at their helm ; 
How then will justice, how will order fare. 
Beneath the shadow of such patronage 1 
Brimful of power, they, like the envious owl 
That ventured skyward in the blaze of day, 
Grow dazzled at too great an altitude. 
That they forget the promises they gave, 
And, like the reprobated rich, are slaves 
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To self and influenoe as well as they ; 
Proving, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
That change of mind and change of character^ 
In word and action, follow change of state. 

Power's equipoise ! it never yet hath been. 

Nor ever shall, while ignorance and pride 

Usu^ the better principles of mind. 

And blindly role the destinies of man ; 

But when those mists dissolve in reason's ray. 

And disappear before the light of love^ 

That holy love, which sees in all mnnlrind 

A universal brotherhood, and acts 

To every brothei>man a brother's part ; 

Then shall it reach the greatest perfectude 

It ever can attain on this terrene. 



WE SHOULD NEVER RAIL ON FATE. 

*«Oh!crtielfoter 

We should never rail on fate— 

We should never sit us down. 
With drooping hearty despairingly, 

To mope beneath her frown ; 
But bear us up — a better part 

Is ours, to keep at bay 
The dark forebodings that induce 

The frowns she'd smile away. 
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We should never rail on £Eite-^ 

Tho' a gloom be on the past ; 
Tho' the present and tiie future 

With a cloud be overcast : 
For gloomy mom ofb ushers in 

The brightness it belied. 
And sternest winter tokeneth 

The warmest summertide. 

We should never rail on fate— - 

Never quail beneath her smart — 
For she comes, a holy chastener. 

To purify the heart 
The bitter addeth to the sweet, 

When the sweet we taste again ; 
And truly sweet is pleasure, ^' 

When we taste before of pain. 

We should never rail on fate. 

For to nought our railings tend ; 
But live and hope, and hope and live, 

And hope on to the end. 
Content is our philosophy, 

And sure 'tis better far 
To do our best to brave, the worsts 

And take things as they are* 
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MISFORTUNE'S FINIS, 

Want, gaunt fuad grim. 
And misery my lot ) 
Great God ! who could havethougihty 
A few short years ago, 
That to the biim 
With these my cup of sorrow would be fill'd 1 
But since thou hast in thy pure wisdom will'd 

It to be so, 
No anodyne, saiVe what thou wilt, I crave ; 
And should it be the quiet of the grave, 
Beehive, receive, O God I the spirit erst thou gave. 

Life, what art thou. 
That I should cling to thee, 
With that tenacity 
Which many fondly do ? 
My burning brow, 
My aching head and wildly beating heart, 

Would rather woo. 
With unsubdued desire, the welcome dart 
And chilling damps of death, thivn linger here. 
Without a friend my lonesomeness to cheer, 
Or mingle in my own the sympathetic tear. 

Whene'er I cast 
B*en but a moment's glance 
O'er memory's wide expanse, 
How painful in the extreme 

To feel the joyous past 
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LUg up in contrast to the present woes^ 
,t wing the dark and melancholy close 
Of my young spirit's dream, 
ay ! away I ye fitfiil glimmerings 
sunny hours and early cheiish'd things, 
ye but prompt my heart to sinful murmuringSk 

I'm not afraid, 
Tho' laid in weak^iess low, 
To meet my final foe 
In his most ghastly form — 
E'en though array'd 
bell's most hideous panoply of war, 
i wheel'd by lightnings in its sulphrous car — 

Bearing his bony arm, 
th fieshless palm in grasp of arrowry, 
housand shafts to hurl at once on me ; 
• who would hate the hand that strikes their fettera 
freel 

Already I 
Life's hazy midnight feel 
Athwart my vision steal, 
With dull enfever'd heat ; 
My lips are parch'd and dry ; 
leathern tongue scarce serves me to express 
i medley of my cares and happiness^ ; 

My pulses beat 
th langour now ; again they furious fly, 
fits and starts, like streamers of the sky ; 
ore my eyes, o'erglazed in burning brine,^ 
Euige \nsions flit no mortal may define; 
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Sharp pains shoot through each weak and rigid limb-« 

My reason reels — mf brain begins to swim ; 

Contracting tremors shrivel up my frame. 

Which death will rob of e'en its human name. 

I feel thee, death— «oh I haste and let me quaff 

Thy Lethean draught ; and thou, my epitaph. 

Oblivion 1 write upon the mystic leaf, 

Where none may trace thy viewless hieroglyph ; 

Farewell, ferewell, ungrateful world fiirewell 1 

How sweet the music of thy breaking spell ! 

But, oh I how grating had I sat me down 

A soulless fatalist beneath the frown 

Of madcap fortune ; nay, my broken heart 

Disdained to compromise at folly's mart 

With guilty pleasure — thus it chose " the hettet parC 



TO A LADY NEGLECTIlfG HER LYRE 

Oh, lady I o'er thy tunef\il lyre 

Again thy finger^ ^ing, 
And woo the Muse's heavehly fire 

From each neglected string : 
Inspired with sweet Cecilian flame, 
Haste 1 haste and sweep the sacred frame j 
And fire the germs of song that rest 
Within thy bosom unexpress't 

Say not that now the ** fickle jade '* 

Bestows no smiles dn thee, 
And wilfully withholds the aid 

She ppoffer'd full and free j 
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For stilly fix>m 'mid Pamassiaa bowers. 

She culls for £ftv'rites fftVrite flowers, -> 

And waves them in the bays of fisune, 

To deck their time-enhistoried nama 

Awake, awake the slnmVring chords — 

Outpour thy soul in song — 
And blend the music-wedded words 

On swelling echo's tongue ; 
Strike loud and deep, or quick or slow. 
Or softly sweet, or mildly low ; 
Strike as thou wilt, regale our ear 
With sounds that saints may pause to hear. 

Uprouse thee, then, desponding one. 

Distrustful all the while 
Of her who hides behind a frown 

A sympathetic smile ; 
On, on ! she calls thee to the height, 
Kor check thy spirit's soaring flight ; 
Sure thou wilt find the " fickle jade " 
A patron spirit, — " Go-a-head." 



THE OLD ELM TREE. 

*Tis a sweet nook of solitude and shade 
Beside the churchyard stile, where the old elm 
XJprears its head above the neighbouring trees ; 
And, through a line of long-remember'd years, 
Hath stood the same proud ^* monarch of the wood," 
F 
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XJnliarm'd by winter*! fiercest blasts, unBcatFd 
By meteor ball, or blasting thunderbolt. 

One summer eve, beneath its spreading boughs 
"We stretched us down, and for our pillow took 
A stubborn root obtruding fix>m the soil ; 
And there we lay — half listless, half intent — 
With wavering purpose, whether to indulge 
In slothful eaad, asleep upon the sward, 
Or o'er a book to while the passing hours, 
Or, with a careful thrift of fleeting Time, 
To nerve us up to active industry, 
And give full rein to meditative thought 
While thus our mind in undecision sway'd, 
A fitful zephyr stirr'd the slumVring leaves — 
As a pure vestal stirs her holy lips 
In hymns of praise at day's delightful close — 
And as their whispers died into the calm. 
We from our pleasing reverie awoke, 
And, cm the spur, selected for our theme 
The ancient Elm, with memories ever green. 

Now, to our sentient eye it calleth up 
The joyous past with all its brightening scenes, 
Our early years with all their rapt delights. 
We've left behind with measure of regret : 
Here at its foot we play'd our simple games, 
A frequent truant from the village school — 
Proof 'gainst persuasion, threat, or punishment, 
To mend our faults and be a better boy — 
Not from mere waywardness, but that our tasks 
Were far less tempting than our idle sport. 
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And here by moonlight would we meet onr mates, 

And tell with quaking hearts our startling tales 

Of ghosts and elves, and demons of the deep, 

Who rode on airy steeds o'er hill and glen, 

Or held their revels in our seaward caves. 

There hang the swing betwixt these parted boughs, 

Chaf d to their inner rind — ^the swing which offc 

The cross old woodman sever'd with his axe, 

With fiendish wish, that at the dangling ends 

Were hung a roguish Absalom apiece. 

Lo I still we trace upon the lichen'd stem 

The mimic visage — wickedly grotesque — 

A playmate made to scare the tim'rous girls, 

And tease the proud, as their true portraiture ; 

There, in the hollow apertures of eyes 

The oozing gum supplies the place of tears — 

No tears^ of sorrow, but of seeming joy. 

If we may judge from, that capacious mouth, 

From ear to ear set on its broadest grin ; 

But on the locale of the vulgar nose. 

Some rustic artist of more recent date 

Hath carved the rude initials of his name. 

Here have we seen the village statesmen meet, 

And loudly clamour for the fancied cure 

Of social evils, in a vague reform 

Which struck not at the root, but merely loop'd 

Some petty twigs from off the corrupt tree. 

And here, ere better taste prescribed a change. 

The beadle call'd the roup or raffle out 

To gaping rustics hurrying from the pews, 

Eager to catch the whole advertisement. 

Which) the way home, would form their staple talk. 
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Her& stood the ** Hadder parson," and burlesqued 
The missioned saint, in speculation vile, — 
Preaching " Hossana '* — ^his whole stock in trade— 
His crack discourse, which, when the times were brisk 
He'd part in twain, and, with a change of text, 
Would o'er and o'er retail the ^ melting hal^" 
And when in knowing joke a waggish hand 
Would put a copper on his beaver brim,^ 
The gray-haired hypocrite would simper thanks, 
Or laugh outright, and strait the blessing give. 
But here we've heard from pious lips the sound 
Of gospel truth in faithfulness proclaimed. 
And contrite hearts confirm these teachings well 
By after conduct, seen in holier lives. 

Now to our elm we bid a brief adieu. 
For night's damp vapours bar our longer stay ; 
But the sweet ppot where memoiy hath a charm 
We shall not soon forget, but visit oft — 
Yea, while the din of peevish discontent 
Breaks on our ear in every walk of life. 
Here will we steal, and in our fancy-world 
Experience pleasures which Earth's fretful ones 
Can ne'er conceive, aspire to, or enjoy 



MAY SONG. 

Hail, hail, hail to the May ( 

And the beauties that she brings ; 
Hail, hail, hail to the May I — 
The sun and shade of her summer day — 
And the royster's shout that rings 
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In the primrose dell, 
Where the gipsy bee 
Is roanung about right merrily, 
Sippixig tiie sweets of the nectar^d bell. 
To hoard them up in her waxen cell : 
Happy bee ! happy bee I 
Boaming wild, and roaming free ; 
Xteyel on, and steal away, 
Pelfering thing of the merry May« 

Hail, hail, haQ to the May t 

And her smiling floral train ; 
Hail, hail, hail to the May ! 
The gowan lea where the lambldns play — 

And the hedge-row white again 
With the silver bloom 
Of the hawthorn tree, 
That ladeth the breeze most fragrantly. 
Blending thereon with the sweet pevfume. 
That fills the air from the golden broom : 

Balmy breeze ! bear along ; 

Brooklet I babble out your song ; 

Floweret I smile, ail chastely gay, 

Lovelier welcomes to the May. 

Hail, hail, hail to the May ! 

And her carpetings of green ; 
Hail, hail, hail to the May I — 
The sunny spots where we love to stray, 
'Mid the lovely woodland scene ; 
Oh ! we love them well, 
For they bid arise 
From the buried past sweet meniOTO» — 
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The dearest thoughts in the heart that ctweO^ 
That we fondly feel, but may not tell : 
Sunny spots I when we roam 
Erom the happy hearth of hmney 
Ye inspire our heart to pay 
Holiest homage to the May. 



AUTUMN. 

What, mellow Autumn I art thou here so soon, 

Ere yet the leaves be a&red upon the trees ; — 

Ere yet the flowers hare felt the frosty breath 

Of ruthless breezes thundering from the north ; — 

Ere yefc the banks " whereon the wild thyme blows,' 

And mossy dells with violets bedeok'd, 

Have ceased to give their fragrant odours forth, 

Or show on shriveling leaves their fading dyes ] 

Yea, thou art here, although it seems to me 

As if the Summer scarcely yet had passed 

The radiai^t solstice of its sunniest noon ; 

For in my frequent wanderings I see 

The hedge-rows rich in all their verdant pride. 

And woodlands hang their dark green foliage forth. 

In spreading elms, in drooping willow-boughs, 

-And tasserd firs far tapering in the blue ; 

And then,fr'om 'mid their shady solitudes^ 

I hear rung out and echoed hr and wide 

The mingling songs of many-noted birds^ 

In grateful homage to the teeming year. 
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But, indlow Autumn ! thou art truly here, 

For, in the waying fields of gleaming gold, 

The hushandmen are busy at their toil, 

With all their force of keen-edged argument 

See how the Rtrong-arm'd scythesmen wield their blades, 

And neatly swathe the scarce resisting com ; 

And nimble maidens following in their wake. 

With equal skill in their more simple art. 

Bind up the sheaves and stook them in the field ; 

While in the rear, with solitary step. 

The bi^eathless " drag " tugs desperately on. 

But here comes Farmer Styles — a jolly soul, 

Whose parlour &re has shaped his jolly face 

Into a pattern for the harvest moon 

Just verging on the full. Upon it see 

The sunny reflex of his kindly heart. 

In wreathing smiles with wa^ish humour blent 

Among the wrinkles. Oh 1 I know him well, 

And those who don't, I guess, would never dream 

Of half the mother-wit and manly sense 

Reposing 'neath his broad -brimm'd dome of felt ; 

But he's the one to see, with " half an eye," 

The height and depth of all the roguish schemes — 

The millstone fimcies which ** Protection's" lords 

Hang round the necks of shallow-pated fools. 

Prone to the burden in their blind belie£ 

But see him view his widely-spreading fields. 

With their unwonted yield of yellow grain ; 

And grateful for the generous smiles of heaven, 

He hopes the poor man's root may yet survive 

The fatal blight already in the soil ; 

Now glad of heart he round the reapers goes,. 
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And serves with liberal hand the foaming draughty 
And; joking with the maidens while they diink. 
They almost choke on laughter and the ale ; 
But, pleased with all^ he gives to each and all 
Their meed of praise with no unsparing speech. 
And promise of a meny harvest-home. 

And this is Autumn 1 Yea, 'tis Autumn sure ; 
Altho' the advent of the sunny May 
Seems but a dream of only yestermom ; 
But time with faultless step steals nimbly on. 
Unmindful of the dreamers by the way ; 
And happy they who do anticipate 
And take him by the forelock, ere he pass. 
With all their plans and purposes fulfilled. 



THE MEMOKIES OF THE PAST. 

The memories of the past, 

When they cling around the heart. 
We love to linger o'er them, 

Though we do it with a smart ; 
For their sweet associations 

Give a lustre and a tone 
To a life's eventful history, 

Peculiarly their own. 

Oh ! the happy days of cluldhood— 
Our young heart's earliest dream — 

When our ignorance was bliss, 
And our mischief was supreme — 
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They burst upon our mental eye, 

And lead our spirit back 
To sunbright scenes that beam anew 

In memory's mazy track. 

The babbling brook, now channel-dry, 

We see still wandering o'er 
Its pebbled bed, as deep and clear 

As ere it did before ; 
And yonder fields and mountain side 

StOl wear a cloak of green. 
As if a score of years gone by 

But yesterday had been. 

The riper years of boyhood, 

Aad our manhood's earlier prime, 
Brim o'er with pleasant memories, 

Untouched by tearing time ; 
They're the brightest of our day-dreams. 

That we fain would wish to last — 
OutHning all the future 

From the shadows of the past. 

There are songs we think we hear 

From the voices that we love ; 
There are softly-whispered accents 

That the inmost spirit move ; 
There are love-link'd hands we feel ; 

There are beaming smiles we see ; 
And we love to weave with fancy's woof 

The warp of memory. 
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Sweet gpirit-stirriiig memories ! 

Should the hoaiy head be mine. 
Still cling to me, as to the tree 

Cling the tendrils of the vme ; 
Thou^rt the life-blood of my bosom ; 

Thou'rt the meteors of the mind, 
"Which, ever gleaming on the sense, 

licave constant joys behind. 



SCOTIA TO ERIN, 

Oi^ THE OCCASION OB* HER MAJESTY'S TISIT TO *H1 LATttM. 

Hail ! sister Erin ! We breathe thee a blessing, 

And greet thee in sympathies sweet as thine own ; 
Child of misfortune ! respond our caressing, 

Nor think that thy glory is &ded and gone. 
Dastards I who say that thy heart hath no feeling — 

Is stony and steeFd — is encancer'd with crime — 
That its guilt-beating pulses are surely revealing 

Thy wreck in the footsteps of crumbling time. 

Dear sister, Erin ! weVe grieved at thy blindness, 

And wept o*er the woes self-inflicted by thee ; 
But we deeni'd it not waywardness, 'twas but thy kind- 



Thy goodness of heart in its wish to be free. 
And art thou not fr^e 1 yea, free as the fountains 

That lave thy green bosom as onward they flow ; 
Or the breezes that play round the peaks of thy moun- 
tains; 

Tea ! Erin thou'rt free, could'st thou think thyself so. 
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Let tlie ravings of rebels no longer distract thee, 

They lead thee to rain, to giief, and despair ; 
And they urge on the hell-fiend of famine to track thee 

With death in the household, and pasturage bare ; 
They are sons > but oh, Erin I their kindred disgrace thee ; 

They are slayes, they are *^ bondmen " to passion and 

pride ; [thee. 

Who would potnard thy heart while they seem to embrace 

And cast eVely dictate of reason aside. 

Lo, the angel of peace on her regal plumed pinions 

Hath come to spread blessings throughout thy green isle ; 

To purge from the heart of her honoured dominions 
The plague-spots of discord that Erin defile. 

We saw thee, de»r sister, awake from thy dreaming, 
And hail her With ecstacies loudest in tone ; [ing 

While the warmth of affection from feeling's font stream- 
Told truly thy breast had not adamant grown. 

Hail ! sister Erin I again thou art stringing 

The soul-stirring harp of thy patriot band ; 
Again its wild raptures though ether are ringing, 

In welcomes to greet freedom's Queen on thy stitoid. 
Welcome, Victoria ! its tremblings are thrilling ; 

" A million qf welcomes" the echoes reply ; 
And thy rebels, oh Erin I have felt the instilling 

Of loyalty's flame, and resound the glad cry. 

Then a health to thee, Erin I << bright gem of the ocean ;" 
May peace be the watchword of Britain and thee ; 

For when sovereigns respond to their people's devotion, 
Then all will be happy, be loyal, and free. 
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May oar trio of emblems be ever entwining^ 
To image the bliss that the future will bring ; 

When in truth, love, and friendship, each kingdom com- 
bining. 
Then people to people more closelj wOl cling. 



LAUGHTER 

"Let us play the fool, 
With mirth and langhter let old wrinkles come. 

• ••••• 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? ** 

MerchoMdof Fentoe. 

Give us the heart — ^the heart attuned to ^adness, 
That welleth up its feelings warm and pure— 
The happy heart, in sympathy with sadness, 
Prescribing mirth as its unfailing cure. 
What though we grieve — shall grief usurp for ever 
The happier moods implanted in our breast 1 
It cannot be, for kindly Nature never 
Withholds from Care a compensating zest ; 
Then give us mirth, the joy, the gentle madness 
Of raptur'd laughter— ever welcome guest. 

We love the smiles in innocency playing 
On in£mt features wrapt in listless sleep ; 
We love the smiles on maiden's lips, betraying 
Such happy thoughts they cannot breathe nor keep;- 
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The pitying smiles of some good Dorcas, doing 
Her deeds of men^ 'mong the grateful poor ; 
The smiles of age, in memory renewing 
Its jotuthful prime, and manhood more mature ; 
But, better far, our mirthful bent pursuing. 
We loTe the laugh re-echoing to the floor. 

Oh I dull ascetic in the cloister pining. 
Why bar ye out the glad'ning lines of mirth 
Prom your still visage ) thanklessly resigning. 
For gloomy fancies, this delight of earth ; 
Give to the winds your superstitious folly, 
For all your forms are empty, fals^ and vain ; 
Wipe from your brow its cast of melancholy, 
Nor in your heart let one dark thought remain ; 
Invoke ye laughter ! it shall banish wholly 
The hypochondria of your feeble brain. 

Alas ! alas, that man's more cheerful nature 
To pride or spleen should be self-sacrificed ; 
That from the heart and heart-reflecting feature 
The sprite of Laughter should be exorcised ; 
Pride, envy, spleen — ^vile unity of evil ! 
Prolific source of every human ill ! 
Fride, envy, spleen — a triad of the devil I 
Whose subtle wiles transcend our mortal skill 
To fully fathom — ^but his fiendish revel 
Droops in the laugh that baulks his tyrant wilL 

O ! happy world, this ball through ether spinning, 
Would stubborn soxds their selfishness forego ; 
And sure, if happiness is worth the wiiming, 
What essenced folly not to have it so. 
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Ye gossip dames, profound in every Mling 

Of all within your vision's withering range ; 

Ye slandering cynics, wickedly retailing 

Those truthless tales that dearest Mends estrange ; 

Ye crabbed nothings -^reptiles ever railing 

On humom natwre and progressive ehange ; 

Away ! away with your unflocial feding, 
For those you hate may with you well compare ; 
Be generous now — your broken Mendships healing, 
And with the failings of your fellows bear ; 
Put off your frowns, put on your smiles, awaking 
The life of love from hatred's ghastly bier ; 
Belax your sterner selves in laughter, breaking 
The icen barriers, chilling friendship's rear ; 
Then shall ye know and feel a bliss partaking 
Of heaven itself-*--anticipated here. 

Come, laughter, come ! thou only ardent spirit 
That keepeth kindly friendship with our own, 
Nor on the morrow maketh us inherit 
The tavern horrors when the draught is done ; 
Come with thy gestures and thy wild grimaces. 
Thy coursing tears in uncontrolled tides ; 
Come with thy wealth of masquerading faces. 
Bit deal most gently with our aching sides ; 
Hail ! hail I mad laughter, chief of all the graces, 
No myth art thou when grief or care betides. 
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•<EVER TO THEE!" 

** Ever to thee I" — ^the doating mother said, 
Whilst fondling on her knee her first-bom boy. 
With that endearing tenderness and joj 
None but a mother feels ; his locks dispread. 
With which unconsciously he seemed to toy, 
She gently smoothed on either side his head ;— 
Caress'd him with a tear-drop in her eye, 
Which tum'd the while to heaven imploringly. 
As she her inspirations wafted thence : — 
" thou," she said, " My highest hope, I'll be 
On earth, till heaven be pleas'd to call me hence. 
Above all other things of time and sense, 
A guardian and a guide — ever to thee /" 

** Ever to thee !" — ^Was traced, in brightest blue. 
Upon the token that the maiden sent 
To him on whom her inmost soul was bent 
In holiest affection, warm and true : 
Full well he knew what the brief missive meant ; 
Its volum'd import, couch'd in words so few. 
Disclosed the absent, anxious heart's desire, 
In language glowing with poetic fire ; 
Away, away, his spirit wings its flight, 
Onward on fancy's pinions borne, to be 
Blent in sweet converse with her spirit, bright 
In its pristine purity ; their faith they plight, 
Seal'd with the sweet response— ever to thee I 
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" EvBr to tliee 1*' — The lingering Christian cried, 
As on the bed of death outstretched he lay. 
Eager to qnit his earthly house of clay 
To be amongst the blest^ beatified ; 
Who bask for ever in those realms of day, 
Where time untears, nor death can e'er divide. 
Life's closing drama surely hastening on, 
Presaged by languid pulse, and muscles grown 
Weak in the cold rigidity of death ; 
Bising above terrestrial objects, he 
Soared on the wings of love and arms of faith 
To heaven, resigning with his latest breath 
His soul and spirit, Lord I eoer to ihee^ 



THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

PRUDENCE. 

Be prudent ; be thou in thy innerself 
Wisdom impersonated, full and free, 
That as thou mayest think, and speak, and act, 
All worthy of thy thought, thy word, and deed, 
Let well-poised reason, soberness, and truth. 
Preside o*er every impulse of thy mind, 
Discriminating 'twixt the right and wrong. 
And giving the full power and warranty 
For forthwith action. See thou gamer'st well 
The wealth thou mak'st — ^be it the current coin 
That circulates the system of a state ; 
The life blood of the mart of merchandise ; 
Or be it that most noble wealth of all — 
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The priceless extract of pure intellect, 
By genius minted in the busy brain. 
And sterling to the last in influence. 

PATIENCE. 

Be patient ; nor let sharp anxiety 
On prudence steal a march, for well thou know'si 
It is the constant dripping frets the stone — 
The congregating dews that swell the stream — 
The atom sands compacted in the rock 
That sternly binds the verges of the isle ; 
Then, if to gain the goal thy steps be slow, 
What matters it ? if they be sure — ^press on I 

PERSEYERAKCE. 

Be persevering ; never flag nor faint, 
Whatever betide, but keep the onward path ; 
Let sloth and folly sneer at thy intent : 
Tlieir envy soon, with stricken visage grim. 
Will look thee all awry with secret wish 
That they had been thy compeers in the race. 
Or e'en had half-way followed in thy wake. 
Press on ! press on 1 with willing heart and hand ; 
Sow what thou wouldest reap — attend the growth 
And to thy will mould stubborn circumstance. 
Which ever veereth on the breath of change ; 
But let fair truth be ever on thy side ; 
Let honesty bind up the roguish eye 
Of justice leering to the side of self; 
Let virtue be the mirror of thy soul — 
Ever before thy face, that thou may'st oft 
a 
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Obsenre ita reflex, and preserve it pure } 
Thus shall the triple secret give success, 
Such as thou would'st^ and such as well mft;y -ma^ 
Not merelj num's* hut Heaveiv's approving sixyla 



THE YELLOW-HAMMER 

•'Half a paddock, half a toad, 
Half a yeUow-'yaldrin ; 
Gets a drap o' the deyil's blood, 
Uka May^ morning !" 

Beautiful bird with the golden crest, 

Why art thou wantonly scared from thy neat \ 

Why is the urchin's hand so free, 

In dealing its deadly aim at thee I 

I saw a boy in his boyish play. 
Tearing a nest, while around him lay 
The unfeather*d fragments of birds that were 
Nurs'd in that nest h^ a mother's care. 

Arous'd by the stone that the wanton flung. 

She had fled from her nest and her unfledged young ; 

Which thus were left to the mercy of him, 

Who had tortur'd and torn them limb from Umb. 

Ah ! wherefore, I ask'd, is thy cruel sport 
Indulged on those harmless birds you hurt I 
For they were made by the Maker of you, 
And He who preserves thee preserves them tocK 
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With grandame philosophy, answer'd the boy, 
Tis the birds of the devil that I destroy ; 
And say, who would suffer that hateful brood 
To live, that partakes of the devil's blood t 

With the self-guiltless youth I reason'd in vain, 
For grandmother's logic asserted its reign. 
In a mind where the rank weeds of ignorance grew, 
For nought save her freta and her follies he knew. 

Away with the minds' " reign of terror^ away ! 

Let dark superstition relinquish its sway ; 

And while we the works of the devil undo, 

Let us banish the weird works of grandmothers too. 



THE WATERFALL. 

I stood beside it, yonder, 

Gloating my eyes — 
My every sense in wonder 
And surprise ; 
As down I saw it dash 
From rock to rock, and wash, 
With dewy spray and blanching foam. 
The basement of a boatman's home ; — 
A boatman's home that stood — 

A dwelling rude and strange— 
So near the angry flood 
It seem'd within its range ; 
Hewn from the rock, it braved the blast 
Of every storm that swept it past 
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From base to skiej brink, 

Amazisg pines 
OutsproDg from many a cbink. 
Whose cmmp'd confines,^ 
As one would think, 
Gare scarcely room to root 
The veriest reed or shoot ; 
But there, in iissui^, crag, and ledge. 
Whereon to cling, wherein to wedge, 
The sturdiest one found anchorage. 

Above, a narrow plank 
The gulf o'erspann'd. 
Connecting bank to bank — 
A fragile band ; 
So slim, indeed, that few would dar« 
To tempt the certain danger there ; 
But rather, for a groat or so. 
Would o'er the nether river row. 
With shaggy Charon of the rock below. 

Boldly he shot across 

His grey-ribb'd bark, 
A leaky shallop, close 
To a dark 
And whelming whirlpool, which 
Had drawn within its reach 
Full many a wight of ardour keen. 
More venturous than wise, I ween. 

Again I mark'd how wildly pour'd 
The torrent down the steep ; 
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Again I listed how it roar'd 
Its thunder loud and deep ; 
So like the eternal bass of heaven. 
That rolls from sulphurous vapour riven. 
Oh I it was musie to my ear, — 
And nature's voice I love to hear, . 
Amid its native grandeur, grim and drear. 



THE LAKE FESTIVAL. 

Blow soft, ye winds, o'er the moonlit lake, 
And bear on your wings the sounds that break 
Upon the ear, as the festive band 
Over the rippling waters wake 
The stirring lays of their fatherland. 
Shine on I shine on I sweet queen of the night, 
Undimm'd by clouds be thy lust'rous light ; 
Bathe in thy beams the gathering gloom. 
Till it find in the day an ephemeral tomb. 

Hark ! 'tis the boom of the signal gun ; 
See ! on ihe shore how the lingerers run I 
The boats are afloat, and the dripping oar 
With redoubled strokes impels them on 
To the anchoring spot, where they meet once more. 
With a beaming smile in each happy face. 
With an ardent grasp and a fond embrace. 
With commingled songs and huzzas to hail 
Their annual pic-^ic festivaL 
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Here is the sire with his silv'rj hair. 
Manhood, and youth so divinely fair ; 
The matron, the maid, and the blue -eyed girl. 
With her iy'ry bosom and shoulders bare, 
And her flaxen locks in a fringe of curl ; 
Around the anchoring buoy they row, 
With A floating flag on each gilded prow, 
Which, plunging on in the moonlight^ laves 
In the splash of a thousand fsEury waves. 

Now the fruit and well-fiU'd flasks go round ; 
The tales are told, and the songs resound 
Through the stilly night ; while corroding care 
In the mirth is lost ; for pleasure, thronged 
On each happy fece, sways her sceptre therei. 
O ! how they blend each enraptured note, 
On the airy tides where the zephyrs float ; 
Now, soft as the whispering sighs — ^then, loud 
As the overhead crash of the thunder cloud. 

The music o'er — then ihe loud laugh rings 

On the rocks around ; while the echo brings 

It back to its source, and, as if to mock 

The joyous sound, then again it flings 

It in seeming play from rock to rock ; 

Then the shrilly screiim of the half-piqued miss. 

As the youth from her lips steals the longed-for kissy 

Arrests the laugh, which again bursts forth 

With a louder tone of unbounded mirth. 

But the parting hour hath come, and they 
O'er the waters merrily haste away ; 
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]B*or the biinush'd diac of the rii^ng sidk 

Hath opened again the gates of day. 

And the irorkL's busy hum hath again b^nn. 

All is o'«r. But mem'iy will still awake 

In thdr minds the joys of the moonlit lake ; 

For O ! 'tis the climax of pare delight 

When tmthy love, and frioidship^ in one unite. 



TO THE CARRON. 

Flow on, sweet river, with thy happy song ! 

Flow on and o'er thy weedy pebbles dance 

In the gay hey-day of thy summer glee I 

True, thou art but a tiny rivulet^ 

Compared to thy more noble sisterbood. 

The Thames, the Severn, and the Forth, of whom 

Our native bards have well and sweetly sung ; 

Yet would we tune our rugged mountain harp 

To sing of thee, all puny as thou art^ 

Nor seeming worth the tribute of a song ; 

For thou art dear imto our memory. 

Dear as the source from whence we pleasure drew. 

When sport and mischief ruled our early years ; 

And as a friend renews acquaintanceship 

With one long absent, or with one forgot, 

So would we now renew our intercourse, 

By all the ties that link us to the past 

Flow on, sweet river, with thy happy song I 
As thou hast ever flowed and ever sung 
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Since the chaotic mass of land and sea 

"Was sever'd by the Great Greator^s hand ; — 

Or when, in later days, the fire-yein'd heart 

Of our Terrene glow'd in volcanic heat, 

And heaved in earthquakes, till its heavings rend 

The mountains into chasms, and the plains 

With vales abrupt, in verdure yet unclad ;— 

Or when the strangely-freighted ark of God 

Reposed upon the crest of Ararat, 

And the subsiding waters, sweeping on, 

Cleft out thy rugged path among the lulls. 

Flow on, sweet river, with thy happy song ! 
Thy wavy ripple, and thy dancing spray 
In rainbows bending o'er the craggy &11 ; 
Or Hke to fire-flies buzzing in the sun. 
Sure, thou art like a line of liquid light, 
Distinguished by thy motion and thy noise,—' 
The panting ghost of thy more portly self, 
When Autumn floods come trooping from the hillsy 
And brim thy verdant banks from side to side ; 
Then have we seen thee in thy curbless mighty 
Bearing along upon thy turbid breast 
Sheaves yet ungamer'd by the husbandman ; 
The fleecy wanderers from the mountain folds ; 
The sylvan wreck of leaves and rifted boughs, 
Blown to thy marges from the wind-swept woods ; 
And where the woodman laid his levelled pines 
For speedy transit, there thy waters crept. 
With theftuous waves, and bore them to the main. 

Oh I we remember well the raids we made 
Among the minnowg flashing in the pools. 
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Or floundering in the shallows to the deatli ; 
E*en fresh within our recollection lives 
The memory of maternal punishments, 
For soaking feet and dripping pinafores. 
The sure result of our Waltonian sport ; 
Nor could our best attempts gloss o'er our fault, 
Though 'neath the dog star's influence we sate 
In purgatorial penance — ^heat and fear — 
Around the smithy hearth, enveloped in 
A haze of blinding vapour ; then at home 
Condemned for half a day to double tasks ; 
Tied to the cradle-string ; our sentinel, 
A fretful brat that sent its piercing squall 
Through every room, whene'er we stopped to play ; 
But, worst of all, our wicked playmates came 
Wibh leering eyes a-peeping through the panes. 
And chafed us with their tantalizing talk 
Ajid many a mute grimace ; Oh ! Pellico, 
Companioned by his lonely prison-flower. 
Was ne'er in such a straiten'd plight as we. 

Flow on, sweet Carron, with thy happy song ! 
In all thy glory, all thy scenic pride. 
For, with the flight of time, we've learnt to look 
With studious mind and aU-admiring eye, 
Upon that dog-ear'd lesson-book, whereon 
Nature hath wrote the history of herself. 
In part reveal'd to man, nor aught withheld 
Of what 'tis meet for finite man to know : 
Then, at the calm and dusky hour of eve, 
We leisurely along thy mossy marge 
jFuisue our devious way, alone, but ofb 
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Wrapt ID the bui^ hum of ban^eii thought^ 

t)iyerted from its profitable use 

By the surrounding music of the trees, 

In sweet response to thy more vocal strain ; 

Tilly haply, wakening from our wide-eyed drelbni^ 

We see the Bwans and callow cygnets skim 

The glassy pond and breast the fleecy clouds. 

That cast their reflex to its cr3rBta] depths ; 

And as we turn our wandering steps to home^ 

We stand beside that sacred spot, wherein 

The hallow'd ashes of our fathers rest^ 

And while the weeping elms bedew theif graves. 

We heai* thee chaimt thy dirges to the dead, 

In solemn measures, as thou windest by 

The quiet hamlet and its charnel-field ; 

Then on we pass and reach the rocky brink 

Of that ill-fated 6jk)t, the " Witch's Pool," 

Where Superstition held her bloody rites, 

And Moloch lit his sacriflcial flres. 

To purge the realm of that reputed crime 

That leagued the powers of hell with helpless (arones, 

Whose hoary hairs devoted them to die. 

Here, still thy waters linger, dark and deep^ 

And for a space they glide with gentle flow, 

TUl o'er the jutting rocks they splash and hiss. 

With merry laughter undulating on 

In dancing wavelets down the shallowy way. 

Curving around the intercepting stones. 

With finer sweep than ever limner drew 

"The line of beauty ;" till, within the dam. 

Again they linger, but they here divide ; 

One part pursues the good old beaten way ; 
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^e other throagli the smoother miU-tliee nmB, 
like stubborn heretics departmg from 
The olden canons of their fathers' faith ; 
Till, for their dchism, broken on the wheel 
They turn repentant and again they meet, 
And mingb'ng, seaward urge their tuneful way ; 
Then, at their confluence with the flowing tidC) 
Like straying children htte returning home, 
Onward they rush to kis« the pouting lips. 
And cast themselves upcm the heavitlg breast 
Of the Great Mother Sea* 



CHRISTMAS. 

^ Here begins a good new year, Vsoothan, VsootBta, 
And awa' by London toOn." 

Rhyme of the young umoashetL 

Another year Old Gaffer Time hath told 

Upon his rosary of fleeting hours ; 

Another year now followeth in his wake. 

With merry step, for youth is yet its own ; 

Another year— another year — ^but hush ! 

This moralizing style suits not the light 

And buoyant spirit of this happy time. 

When right good fellowship smoothes down the cares, 

And lulls to peace the jars of social life. 

HaQ I Christmas, hail I with all thy fim and fare— - 

Thy tolerated folly, which afflicts 

Alike the young and old, the grave and gay, 
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The rich and poor, the siinple and the wise ; 
For thou bring'st happiness to many a hearth. 
And settest on the fretful lip of man 
The seal of sweet contentment ; then let all 
With happiness and jollity in view, 
Be emulative in their several spheres. 
To make the Christmas Eve a meny eve, 
And consummate their wishes to the fiilL 
Ye parlour seraphs I put your strings in tune, 
And cough the cobwebs from your husky throats ; 
Confine your 8tarch to collars, cufli, and frills. 
And be what Nature fashion'd you to be ; 
Upon your pretty faces let the play 
Of sunniest smiles chase every frown away. 
Ye tragic beaus, and ye who homage pay 
To grinning Comus, off ! off to your mirrors, off I 
And study attitudes, till with effect 
Yq startle " Nerval on the Grampian hills," 
Make " Hotspur" ftmie ; and poor " Lord Lovel" wee 
Or collar *' Toby Tospot," knob in hand. 
At «* peal the third," on Doctor Bolus' belL 
Ye huswives haste I and show your taste and skill 
1^ In choice selection from the bill of fare. 
Of Margaret Dod's, your kitchen oracle, — 
Your patron saint presiding o'er the range. 
Shade of immortal Meg 1 direct and guide 
Tbose stem realities, our portly cooks. 
With all their tallowy sympathies on edge, 
For now the taste eschewing vulgar tripe 
A nd heads of mutton, longeth to enjoy 
A joint of flesh cut frx>m the slaughtered ox. 
Which, rofldt or boiled^ with gusto shall be bared 
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Eight to the sliiiiiiig bone. 

Ye dusty artiBts I crowd your empty shelves 

With tempting morsels which the weeping teeth 

Can scarce resist ; give gnawing appetites 

A double whet, and please the public taste^ 

That when in ignorance the gourmands ask 

The great momentous question of their lives, 

««0 tell us, tell us, Wh&re is fancy bred'/" 

The knowing ones may point tbem to your doon. 



WINTER 

Gloomy winter, wild and dreary ! 

Fiiin we would thy praises sing ; 
But, alas I we are aweary 

For the coming of the spring. 
Weary for the bud and blossom 

Bursting &om the leafless boughs ; 
For the earth's enchained bosom. 

Writhing in its vernal throes. 

Weary for the lark ascending 

Skyward with his matin lay ; 
For the linnet sweetly blending 

In the worship to the day. 
Weary for the blackbird pealing 

Joyous measures from the brake ; 
And the early swallow, wheeling — 

Dipping in the silver lake. 
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But the north wind whoops and hollowi 

Frost arrests the creeping rills ; 
Hail in frantic ftiry follows ; 

Snow is blanching o'er the hills — 
Dancing in the eddies — drifting — 

Wreathing up the streets and lanes — 
Battling on the oasements — sifting 

Through the ftuctured window panes. 

Lo I the farmer, dull and fretful, 

Slowly pacing through the floor : 
Pull, forsooth, but not forgetful 

Of the sorrows of the poor ; 
For, aUve to kindest feeling, 

Hear him breathe his heart's desire, 
Tliat within his lythesome shealing 

Every wanderer could retire. 

But his wish is vain, for thicker 

Prive the clouds of fleecy snow ; 
And the tiny driftlets quicker 

Into mountain ridges grow ; 
Every door and stile invading — 

Topping to the cottage walls ; 
All the household barricading — 

All the biUlocks in their stalls. 

In the town the sleepy trader 
Eyes askance his empty till ; 

Yawns a curse upon the weather, 
And Per Centum's coming bilL 
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See him by the chimney crouching,^ 

Like a spider on the watch ; 
Listening every step approaching— 

But no lifting of the latch : 

Bave, perchance, some wretch may enters 

Cold and shivering to the bone— 
Wailing out a tale of winter, 

Fit to melt a heart of stone. 
But we may not, cannot linger 

On the sadd'ning scenes of woe ; 
Nay, for pleasure points her finger 

Where we'd rather choose to go- 
To the woods, where hawthorn never 

Tipped its boughs in purer white ; 
To the reeds along the river, 

Each ensheathed in crystal bright i 
To the torrent of the mountain, 

Stifling in its freezing course ; 
To the marges of the foimtain, 

Fringed and sheeted to its source ; 

To the rinks of curlers roaring. 

Where the graceful skaters glide ; 
To the bands of urchins pouring 

Headlong down the hilly slide ; 
To the comforts, all inviting^ 

Of the parlour snug and warm— . 
Proof against the cold and biting 

Terrors of the reigning stomou 
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BLIND ALICK 

She sate within the porch all ivy-roof d 
Of her dear cottage home. 
The jasmine starred it o'er with snowy flowers ; 
The well-trained roses clamber'd to the eaves. 
Bed as the blushing mom, and rich in blow 
As silvery hedge -rows in the sunny Juna 
Before the cottage sloped a verdant lawn 
Wherein was fashioned many a quaint device 
In curves and angles ; — plots of mignonette, 
And flowering stocks, hearts-ease, and hardy shrubs, 
Which wafted wide their odours on the breeze, 
The breeze, delicious as the gales that bear 
Their perfumes through the groves of Araby. 

There Alice sate— a statue in a niche ; — 

A saint encompassed in an emerald shrine ; — 

A breathing beauty tranced in secret thought — 

Kegardless of the active world around. 

Oh I who could view her and not realize 

In her, a semblance of angelic life ] — 

A child of earth whose mission was to give 

Mortals below a glimpse of heavenly things : 

But heaven had marr*d that beauty — God had set, 

Upon those lidded eyes so calm and still. 

The sable seal of everlasting night. 

She murmur*d not, for in her heart of hearts 

Contentment dwelt ; but when a passer by, 

In kindly speech, would mourn her sad defect, 

And say, perchance, " a pity 'twas, that one 
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So passing fair, sliotild languish thns alone, 
Shut, in, alas ! in cheerless solitude ; 
Shut out from all the glorious scenes of earth.'* 
Then would she give expression to her thoughts, 
And thus exalt her own peculiar joys. 

They speak to me of beauteous things 
That deck the earth and gem the distant skies ; — 
Of that which to mine unawaken'd ejes 

A barren pleasure brings : 
Why only speak of these 1 Why make to me 
This limit of their kindly sympathy) 

They speak of flowers that bloom 
Of every hue and every depth of shade ; 
Of stars upon the brow of heaven displayed 

To cheer the midnight gloom ; — 
Of fiery meteors swiftly flitting by ; 
Of streamers shimmering in the northern sky. 

They speak of breezy* hills, 
Whose crests, out-peering from their misty shrouds, 
Tower up the blue among the fljdng clouds ; — 

Of valleys, lakes, and rills ; 
Of level fields and imdulating leas ; 
Of quiet glades among the whispering trees. 

They speak of storm and calm ; — 
Of shade and sunshine on the mighty sea ; 
Of waves that leap to the wild melody 

Of ocean shell and shawm 
By storm-fiends blown with cold and dewy breath ; 
Grim minstrels they, who lead the dance of death. 
H 
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They speak of these, but why 
So slow to speak of what I love to hear 1 
The mingled voicings of this happy sphere^ 

Streams of delight supply 
To all my sentient being — ^bidghtening up 
The brimming joys of life's Elysian cup. 

O ! I would list the strains 
Which make the echoes of the woodland ring ; — « 
Would list awhile the lark on fluttering wing, 

Poised in those airy plains 
He maketh vocal with his merry lay, 
If rom early dawn until the close of day. 

And I would hear the wind 
€ro blustering by ; would hear the surging noise 
Of stormy waves, and the loud thunder's noise 

Yolum'd and unoonfined. 
Pealing afar, or crashing over-head. 
Loud as the trump which yet shall wake the dead. 

But most of all, I love 
To hear the cadences of speech and song 
Which to the human voice alone belong : 

For these are they that move 
The sweet emotions of the raptur'd soul. 
Beyond the point where reason would controL 

And what tho' blindness bars 
Grod's outer works from my weak sense of sight t 
My inward eye can 4issipate the night ; — 

Can fill the heaven with stars, 
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rhe earth with flowers and creatures animate : 
Yea, can, in fieaicy, fairest worlds create ! 

O I I have lived in dreams 
A denizen of brighter worlds than this ; 

I I have tasted of a purer bliss, 

Than that which freely teems 
From grosser founts in our more lowly sphere ; 
Yet of that bliss ours is a foretaste here. 

Then why should I repine 
At Heaven's afflictive hand 1 I yet am left 
The powers of speech and hearing, and the gift 

Of reason still is mine ; 
Why should I murmur 1 many have them not : 

1 think of these and bless my happier lot. 



LINES ON A HUMAN SKULL.* 

A human skull I there's something in the name 
That sounds with startling echo on our ear, 
And fills us with an undefined awe. 
Which we essay to conquer but in vain. 

'Twas thus we felt, when on the matted sward 
We saw thee lie, thou ghastly ball of bone ! 
And straying around, a melancholy wreck 
Of arms, and thighs, and jointless vertebrsB 

* Found on the Gallowhill, a place near Donnottar Gardens, wUcre 
iminals were publioly executed previous to the year 1700. 
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Bared and broken, desolate and still, 
Silent in speech, but jet most eloquent 
In dumb discourse — in thrilling homilies^ 
Enforcing home, in application close^ 
No recent truths, but those of olden date^ 
And solely meet for his emergencies, 
Who studies well the stem philosophy 
Of life and death— of being and to be. 

Thou senseless substance crumbling to decay I 
It was in thee that Beason held her court, 
There Judgment sat and err'd, alas ! oVr-ruled 
By headstrong passion desperate and wild. 
Daring the hazard of a hempen death—- 
Too soon to meet, and which so far unfolds 
The secret of thy true identity ; 
Oh ! hapless mortal, whose this fragment was, 
We wonder much the nature of the crime. 
Thus punish'd with most fatal consequence ; 
Wrts it some trifling larceny, which " proof" 
Could scarce confirm, nor give to thee the doubt 
That swa/d within the balance of the truth ? 
Or theft from field or fold which now-a-da/s 
Belaxing statutes visit less severe 1 
Or, gravest crime of all, the ravishment 
Of buoyant life from out its beating halls 1 — 
Entailing on thyself and on thy race 
Another death, a death 'twere difficult 
To call with human certainty a crime I 
Thou can'st not tell, nor can we ever know ; 
But there thou liest, rudely dragged from out 
Thy ill-reputed place of sepulture ; 
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And we can pardon wdl the obtrusive spade 

For casting such a teacher on our path ; 

But not the wretch who cracks his ribald joke 

On such a subject as thou trulj art — 

Discoursing loud in speculaUTe mirth 

Upon thy sex, thy caste, thy character, 

And large development of sensual bone. 

Alas ! the relics of departed ones 

Are far too sacred for the common use 

Of jesting boys, or hoary-headed men, 

Who madly break upon the grave's green brink. 

The desecrating rhetoric of their lips ; 

But to the moralist or euHur'd mind. 

Thou art a theme for his most polish'd thoughty 

Of holiest and most expansive kind ; 

For, giving to the earth, the things of earth, 

Thou bid'st him look beyond its narrow bounds. 

With aspirating spirit to the skies. 



MAT DAT. 

'Twas May-day mom at early dawn. 
Ere yet the sun had kiss'd the dew 
From leaf and blade on tree and lawn, 
When, at a rural rendezvous. 
Three merry maidens met, 
By strict appointment Bet 
The previous e'en, 
Todrinky 
Oh, deity of topers I what d'ye think t 
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No diill extract to soothe a pain ; 
Nor mixture made to fire the brain — 
Of malted mistj or crusted port — 
The genuine or logwood sort ; 
But just the thing, 

Pure^ plentiful, and free^ — 
The pith oi patent Faarroehie 
Eight from the spring. 

One, two, three, four— the steeple bell 
Hang out into the echoing mom ; 
When through the lea and brairding com 

They bent their turn towards the well ; 

But nxany a devious step they took, 
To give their curious fancy vent, — 
To read with puzzling sentiment 

The flowers in Nature's beauty-book ; 

And these they read with sly remark. 

Their meaning glimmering through the dark 

Of mystic phrase^ well understood 

By all the maiden sisterhood. 

They reached the spring and round the bank. 
They knelt to draw the nectar up ; 

They largely drew, they largely drank. 
And pledged their beaus in every cup ; 

And then disrobing chip and fi*ill, 
Within the deep and whinny shade ; 
With merry laugh and joke they made 

Their rustic toilet by the rill : 

But as they tum*d to leave the spriz^, 
A grinning satyr called them back, 
** What, ho I my pretty elves, good lack I 
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Why tlms so early on the wing 1 

Come lei us see each blooming face, 
If summer dews have lent it aught 
Of what ye wish'd, of what you sought, 

And found, I ween, for well I trace 

l^e wreathing trace in glossier curl, 

The polish'd brow in prettier pearl ; 

And on the cheek and * lip divine ' 

The tint of deep incarnadine ; 

Your hearts are lighter at the core ; 

Your smiles seem sweeter than before ; 

Your thoughts had ne'er so happy a flow ; 

Your hopes were ne*er so bright as now ; 

Yea, all combine to show that ye 

Have chosen well the recipe 

Which Nature gives with bounty true, 

For length of days and beauty too. 

** Then go^— but meet at break of day 
Our sylvan sisters by the rill ; 

Make every mom a mom of May, 
And every spell in wood and well 
We'll give you at your own sweet wilL" 



FREEDOM. 

Freedom I what is it ? 'Tis the unfettered right 
To rule in reason's empire. Say, who dare 
Usurp the mind's supremacy of thought, 
And guide capriciously those feculties 
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BestoVd on man to be self-exercisecL 

Reason ! thou arbiter of right and wrong. 

Of good and evil, wherefore wast thou given ? 

To be the plastic tool of party 1 Nay I 

Nor to be moulded to another's will, 

Till the discriminating power decide. 

Freedom ! our birthright — ^heaven-created thou I 

Descending from the first to all mankind, 

Of either sex, of every age and clime^ 

Alike in interest and privil^e. 

But oh ! we blush to think that thou, who ait 

The honor of a world, should be debased. 

And that by man, as man, and nations too, 

To mask his selfish villany, which hides 

Behind thy noble name its hellish front, 

And shrinks aghast from heavenly reason's dawn. 

Thinking itself aU-seeing and imseen. 

And such art thou^ Columbia I market-place 

Of darker-hued humanity ; thine, too, 

The slave-shriek'd prayer, blent with his blasphemies, 

While in his streaming blood the gory lash 

From yawning lacerations drinks its fill : 

And yet, above thy kindred nations, thou. 

In clamouring arrogance, fair freedom claims 

As thine exclusive privilege and right. 

But in the minor factions of our State, 

Freedom, in oiogie^ and ismSy goes 

Like common currency ; bandied about 

By headstrong partisans, self-styFd the free. 

Whose freedom is at best but slavery ; 

Disguis'd beneath a mask of speciousnesa 

To lead its willing dupes on to the mart 
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Of purblind bigotiy and prejudice. 

And to their fireedom's base analysis 

Without reflection make them nod assent. 

But we have fireedom spuriously vile, 

Vested in mammon's aristocracy, 

Whereby their false hereditary right 

They exercise upon their poorer race 

In grinding tyranny. Away with such I 

This freedom would we ask : Freedom of thought — 

Of action — everything, by virtue blest. 

This is true freedom. 



ODE TO MUSIC. 

Music ! how thy thrilling strains 

Ever echo in our breast ! 
When the trembling wire complains^ 

And thy spirit is exprest. 
Then upon our senses steal 

Secret raptures, strangely wild— 
Baptures burning to reveal 

What thou art, thou seraph child. 

Hail I music, hail I 
Our list'ning sense regale ; 

Our hearts inspire 
With thy melodious tale, 
As when the deep vibrations of the lyre, 
Swept by the Thracian mins^Fs magic skill, 
Bade stones and trees ;t%joice, and streams be still ;- 
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With brute and savage held a sweet convert ;-^ 
Tamed the untame, to mildness tum'd the fierce p* 
DiasolVd old Pluto's adamantine heart, 
And made his steel-ner^*d nature yield to art ; — 
Yea, would have drawn Eurydice ftom hell, 
Had not the fatal look dissolved the lover's spelL 

Music ! haste and string thy lyre ! 

Breathe thy true Promethean fire ; 

Kindle up life's latent flame, 

Hpread the tremors o'er our fhune. 

Hark 1 they burst t the thunder chords. 
In an avalanche of words. 
Through the ether pealing loud ;— 
Pouring, sweeping. 
Madly leaping, 
like the light'ning from the cloud : 
How the quickening pulses fly, 
Fevered into ecstacy I 
How the heart, with fitftd bound, 

Bids the ever tuneful tongue 

Blend its pathos in the song, 
And above, below, around, 

BEaste the echoes to prolong, 

Now the measure moveth slow ; 
Now the cadence whispereth low ; 
Now upon her noiseless wing 
Silence drops on every string. 

Hush I we hear the child of sorrow seeking 
Thy slumb'ring sympathies, O heavenly lyre ! 
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Awake I awake ! to that lone bosom breaking, 

And let its woes upon thy strings expire ; 
Oh ! let thy healing principle impart 
Its sovereign balm to this poor wounded heart ; 
Absorb its briny eloquence of grief, 
And soothe the pangs that seek thy sweet relief. 

Now the slowly lengthening tone 
Mingles with the monmer^s moan ; 
Checks her sighing, dries her tears ; 
Wrests from hope its doubts and fears ; 
Bears her drooping spirits np ; 
Bids her tasfce of pleasure's cup ; 
And the demon Care deride, 
Casting all her griefs aside. 

She owns the influence of the sweeter strain- 
She feels her happiness return again ; 
Then away like the spirit of thought she flies. 
Flinging her songs to the vaulted skies ; 
Sorrow and care, in their languishing sway, 
Are lost in the blaze of her brighter day ; 
And she blesses thee, Music I and bows at thy feet, 
No earth-bom blessing to her is so sweet : 
So varied, so vast, so xmsparingly given, 
A comfort of earth, and a foretaste of heaven : 
O I child of the " better land !" onward away I 
Still sigh with the sighing, still laugh with the gay ; 
Thy manifold mission through nature pursue, 
Till the best time hath come when earth bids thee adieu. 
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REFLECTIVE THOUGHTS. 

Eariih I though the ties that bind us to thy breast 
Be strong as death, still thou art not our home ; 
Nor shall our spirit cease to long, while here. 
For an existence in a better sphere—* 

A more abiding rest 

Beyond the tomb ; 
Where mundane cares and toils can never oozne 
To mar that perpetuity of bliss, 

In boundless mercy given 
To all the saints of earth, and hierarchy of heaven: 

Immortal spirits ! pure, celestial things ! 
Ethereal transcripts of the King of kings ! 
Say, do ye ask where we would ever be^ 
Throughout the ages of eternity I 

We would be 
Where the flowers bloom the fairest 

On perennial stems ; 
Where the Christian claims the rarest, 

Richest, brightest gems ; 
In his crown (an earthworm s wonder), 
Ne'er bedimmed in dazzling splendour 
He will wear them reigning yonder, 

Where we would be. 

We would be 
Where the purest rivers pour^ 

Ceaseless, singing on ; 
Laving all the golden shore. 

Mirroring the sun, 
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Whose resplendent beuns, unclouded, 
Ne'er hj night shall be enshioudedi 
In that land with giorj flooded, 
Where we would be. 

We would be, 
When the judgment-hosts shall gather, 

Welcoming the cry — 
*^Come, ye blessed of the Father, 

Tour's the victory ; 
Tour's the righteous crown to wear it ; 
Tour's the kingdom to inherit, 
Of the Father, Son, and Spirit, 

Welcome! welcome ye I" 

Then, O t we shall be 
Throned in yonder realm of light. 

With the blest above ; 
Bobed like them in spotless white, 

Loving as they love ; 
With them at the footstool bending — 
In their hallelujahs blending-^ 
Swelling anthems never ending- 
Through eternity ! 



flUMILITT. 

What nobler grace can noble man put on, 
Or lovelier blend with woman's loveliness. 
Than true humility ? 
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Humility ! the heart's alembic thon I 
Pattern of angel virtue, sent to earth 
To purify the grosser thoughts of man. 
And cure the vile deformity of ptide. 

Who dares be proud 1 

Is it the youthful beauty. 
Dreaming awake her excellence of charms 
Into a dignity of mushroom growth — 
ITiinking herself, by Nature's lavishments, 
Her favoured child, for worship set aparfc 1 
^las ! this vain idea of a worm 
Is of aU weakness weak ; for wots she not 
That age bows down the stateliness of youth, — - 
And time, that rude conservator of charms, 
Robs from the cheek its rose enameling, 
Blights on the brow its lily purity. 
And on its seary front of thoughtful depth 
Adds wrinkle to i& wrinkle, as the oak 
Adds ring to ring throughout successive years. 

Who dares be proud ? 

Is it the wealthy one 
Who tells his gold, and views with haughty eye 
The smiling beauty of his spreading fields, — 
Who thinks himself an almost demi-god 
By virtue of the purchase of his power 
In flattering minions, who obey his beck. 
And prostitute their manliness of heart 
To staunch the gap of grinding poverty. 
Alas ! vain man, of his inheritance 
He*s but the mortal steward of a day ; 
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For ere the sun dispel the dews of mom, 

His lot may be to take an equal place 

With the poor beggar who but yestere*en 

Was thrust firom hia unhospitable door, 

To starve and die, by friends unaooth'd^ unwept, 

Beneath the open canopy of heaven. 

Who dares be proud t 

Is it the man who bears 
Upon his works the stamp of genius, — 
Who is the master-spirit of his age. 
To whom the great and noble pay their court ? 
Nay, nay ; for none than he so truly feels 
The shallowness of highest intellect ; 
And knowing much, the more he wants to know, 
And closer scan, with no pedantic aim. 
The rich, the vast illimitable field 
Of all-expanding science ; 
For aa his mind unlocks its mystic seals 
In wonder deep, 'tis whelmed^ amazed, and lost. 

Be humble all ! for in your several spheres 
Each hath a place to fill, a work to do ; 
Bear and forbear ; for what another lacks 
He may possess whereof ye lack in turn ; 
Extend a kindly look, a smile, a thought, 
To all mankind ; and thus the better serve 
The higher end for which mankind was made. 
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LINES FOR THE SEASON. 

Farewell, old year, farewell ! 

Thj passing knell we hear 
Above the boisterous revelnshouty 

Bing out both loud and clear ; 
But we would they had muffled up 

The madly hammering tongue, 
And round the side^ of the sonorous bell 

fil[ad a deaf ning drapery hung ; 
For a noisy joy but ill accords 

With the subject of our song. 

Thou poor old year, falrewell 1 

For thy being soon will end ; 
And we feel, while parting with thee, 

We ai'e parting with a friend — 
A friend who h^th leaVd Dur book of life 

With many a sunny page. 
Bright in the shrine of memory kept, 

Till hazed in the night of age. 
Or ijuench'd when we cast our mortal coil 

On life's terrestrial stage. 

We stand by thy dying bed. 
And we see thee panting low, 

With the cold and hoary frosts of death 
Thick settling on thy brow ; 

And while we gaze, our eye of thought 
Scans well thy record o'er, 
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Of precious moments blindly lost, 

And fedlings we deplore — 
But haply gone, to be forgot 

"With others gone before. 

"We may not have opened a path of sin. 

And a flagrant course pursued, — 
"We may not have pass'd the bound'ry lino 

Of sober rectitude ; 
But we have been lax in the use of time, 

A trifler by the way, 
A listless dreamer fancy-tossed 

In our spirit^s airy play. 
And our vows, so oft repeated. 

Oh ! where, we ask, are they 1 

The poor old year is dead. 

And sheeted in the snow ! 
But our shrift we made on his scape-goat head. 

Ere we loathly let him go ; 
And we promised, with the infant year, 

A worthier life to lead ; 
With our wavering purpose firm and fix'd. 

In thought, in word, and deed. 
That at its coming close we might 

A nobler record read. 



THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

He hath left the hearth of his mountain home^ 
And away on a higher track to roam ; 
Away where the reign of the winter king 
Is unusurp'd by a vernal spring ; 
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Where the glaciers war with the passing cloudy 
Ensconc'd in the crust of their snowy shrouds ; 
Where the avalanche clings to the crystal steeps 
Ere it hurl to the vale with its erashing sweep. 

The ice-crested Alps hath pleasures in store, 
'Mid their drifting snows and cataract's roar ; 
There the ibex and chamois bounding free 
Inspireth his spirit advent'rously, 
As onward he speeds in the murky night 
O'er the crisping crags to the misty height — 
Through the trackless fields of untrodden snow. 
Nor heeds he the dangers that lie below. 

His deer-skin cloak he hath lightly flung 

O'er his shoulders broad, where his carbine's slung ; 

And his heart beats high in his breast to meet 

The browsing herd in their wild retreat ; 

And, reaching their haunts, then down lies he 

By the stunted stump of some sapless tree, — 

Full oft from a dozing sleep to wake, 

With the wish that the lingering day would break. 

O I a right merry heart hath the himter Swis8» 
But a dauntless, daring heart it is ; 
It knows no fear, and it never quails. 
Save for his loves in the lower vales — 
His loves, a wife and a happy band. 
Lisping the lays of their fatherland — 
Whose phantoms appear in their youthful play, 
Smoothmg the steps of his rugged way. 
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But the sombrous shades of the night are gone, 
Dissolved in the rays <^ the rising sun ; 
And the huntsman hath left his freezing bed. 
And on to the joys of the chase hath sped ; 
But the chamois' shank is a match for him, 
Though he bounds with no less an elastic limb ; 
Yet fearless he flies in the hot pursuit, 
Till the ball whispers death to the panting brute. 

Then homeward he hies with his bleeding load, 
Adown the steeps of the slippery road ; 
Seeming in distance a speck suspent 
'Twi^ the lower land and the Armament ; 
Now crawling across a speary ridge, 
Spanning the gulf in an icon bridge ; 
Then down on a rocky ledge to drop ; 
Or to slide along on the gentler slope. 

There's a blazing fire on the himtsman's hearth— 
There's a merry peal of commingled mirth — 
There's a greeting kiss and a beaming smile— 
In store to repay for his mountain toil : 
They've seen through the lattice his passing shade, 
And they hear on the threshold his well-known tread j 
And now what endearments of love will bless 
The rustic home of the hardy Swiss. 



SONG OF PROGRESS— PERSEVERANCE, 

Persevere, persevere I 
'Twill not do to stand and trifle ; 

Onward, lagger I from the rear, 
liabour's honied hive to rifle. 
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San of labour ! on thy zeal 
Eests the future's woe or weaL 
Progress hinges on thy hands 
Every effort she demands ; 
And demanding to thy face,' 
But demands to bless thy race. 
What though of a lineage low, 
Bom to sweat-empearled brow. 
Thou art still of noblest birth — 
Yea, the very salt of earth. 
Mind and matter ! labour on ; 
Labour spent is riches won ; 
Riches won is labour done — 
Harvested, but ever sown : 
Labour done 1 Nay, think it never,- 
Linking every fresh endeavour ; 
Labour on with might and main. 
E'en though racking joints complain— 
Breathe, and then begin again. 

Persevere, persevere ! 
Lidolence I be up and doing ; 

Labour bringeth better cheer, 
Better raiment, better hea]th. 
Mental worth as well as wealth — 
Onward, then, to these pursuing. 
Who would shrivel up with sloth ; 
Shoulders shrug and nothing loath. 
Pocket hands instead of pence — 
Hands of bone and muscle tense, 
Bleach'd with very indolence ] 
Sluggard worm I arise, arise I 
Rouse thy latent energies ; 
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Better bones than belly ache, 
Sinews bend than spirit break. 
Biped wolf ! thief-beggar bold I 
Sell thy rags, — ^and well they're scdd, 
If for perspirated gold ; 
live anew, if live thou wilt — 
live by labour, free from guilt ; 
All are brothers, every one — 
Mankind merging in the man ; 
Then a useful unit be. 
Fit for man's society. 

Persevere, persevere ! 
Kindred lab'rour in the mental ; 

Thou'rt the " good timers " pioneer. 
Imaged in the transcendental : 
Thine's a spirit-sceptr'd sway, 
Dawning into perfect day ; 
Beason-ruled in empire mind- 
Empire, Deity designed — 
Empire from the Holiest fraught 
With the oracles of thought. 
Think and speak, thou seer sage ! 
Shadow forth a brighter age ; 
Bid the ta^nscripiB of thy pen 
Echo every thought again : 
And while leading in the van. 
Point the upward path to man. 
Wisdom culminates above. 
Centres in the fount of love ; 
Than to wisdom's acme strain, 
Worship at its spirit-&jie ; 
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And aspiring to its sphere. 
Swell the watchword ; let the ciy 
Vibrate to posterity — 
Onward — forward — persevere I 



VERSES TO MY DOa 

Here, Cora, here my trusty one I 

Come to my side, 

In all thy knowing pride. 
Thou frisking hnlk of fat I 

And let me kindly pat 
The glossy crop of curiing brown 
Upon thy shapeless carcass grown. 

Ha I well I knew I'd but to wish, 
Nor speak it out, but look it in thine eyes ; 
And thou, with neither bribe oi bone or dish. 

Or other luring guise, 
Would'st come at once, and round me fawn and play, 
Or leap my height with loud and happy bay. 

Down, Cora, down, and wipe thy paws 

Upon the mat ! 
Such manners I why, I tell thee flat, 
Thou hast outraged the too indulgent laws 
'Twixt quadrupedal pets and man. Away I begone ! 
See I what thy dirty digits just have done ; 
My iMreech and vest. 
And those my very best, 
Soil'd — spoiled, and almost past, I weein. 
The renovators art to dean. 
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Obedient dog I thou to thy sex — thy race — 

Art quite a pattern, for I see full well 

Heartfelt repentance written in thy face ; 
And still more palpable, 

I see thee follow out my stem behest — 

Thy gentle penance, but half-timorous, lest * 

Thou lack'st one whit, and forfeit my esteem : 

Sure, causeless doubter I past experience 

Might'st well have taught thy more than common sense. 
That oft, while in the tantalising vein, 
A hasty act, t)r angry frown, I feign. 
But then at heart I am not what I seem. 

Ooral to those who know thee not 
Thou'rt but a common dog, I guess, 
A useless cur— useless, unless 

Created, kept, and fatten'd, to be shot 

At full maturity ; but they are those 

Who daily cant in sentimental whine 

On speaking eyes, pretending to disclose 

Their hidden secrets ; but, alas ! they fail 

To mark the wisdom in those eyes of thine, 

Or read the mystic language of thy tail 

Belov'd one I affection deep and true, 
As never lover knew, 
Upwelleth firom thy brimming heart for me— 
So constant, too, for should I part from thee, 
E'en but a single day, thy sudden grief 
Gives way at once, and vainly courts relief 
In restless whinings, fasting, frequent sighs, 
And £tful list'nings for my welcome tread : 
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But when we meet, away thy sorrow flies, 

And boundless rapture fills thy heart instead. 

Beloved Cora ! true the adage proves 

In us that love begetteth kindred loves ; 

And while through life's short day we jointly trudge, 

Thf tax of ^ eight and nine" I'll ne'er begrudge. 



LIFE'S SOCIAL HOURS. 

Those hours are sweet, when Mend conjoins with friend 

To pay a willing homage at the shrine 

Of sterling Mendship. Yea, those hours are sweet, 

And o'er all other hours of pleasure meet 

For man's estate of mundane happiness^^ 

Be it to gladden childhood's sense of joy. 

To fire the ardour of exulting youth. 

Or rouse the flagging energies of age. 

O I we remember well the latest time 
We met beneath the roof-tree of a Mend, 
To spend one of those gloomy winter eves 
Whose slow-paced hours too ofb hang heavily 
Upon the hands of gleesome villagers ; 
And then and there we met with early friends. 
And stranger ones whose strangership full soon 
Through Mendship's bland infection grew so brie^ 
That, from the cherub seated by the hearth 
Lisping *^ mamma," the range of all her speech,. 
To him whose locks bore out the rime of age. 
We form'd in tiruth one happy family. 
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Thrice happy hours, to sinless pleasure lent f 
Come, let us live, in fancy, o'er again 
Tour rapt delights, which faithful memory linms 
In razeless outline on our mental eye. 

IjO I youth and beauty round the festive board, 
Beaming from eye to eye their wealth of amilesj 
In all the winning witchery of love — 
That love which levels petty prejudice — 
Which scouts the starchery of the would-be ones, 
And kindly sees in each a part of all. 
Heai^how t^e loud and lusty laugh rings out, 
like merry changes rung on marriage bells | 
And hear break in upon its dying tones 
The playful badinage of beau and belle, 
Birthing on either's cheek the tell-tale blush^ 
At soft insinuation of their loves : 
Again the laugh — again the table talk. 
But of more sober sort — ^the sharp exchange 
Of noble sentiment — the repartee 
Of ready wit, pointed and slyly apt, 
Till some quaint joke, munch'd from the toothless jaws 
Of waggish grand^ire, hitherto reserved. 
Call out the laughter doubly eloquent. 
But hark I Terpsichore, with music sweet. 
Invites us to the dance — ^the joyous dance- 
Where virtue welds the bond of purity. 
And friendship rules the patron of the hour ; 
Instinctively, at such congenial strains. 
With restless feet we range us for the dance. 
And lightly trip it, till the pearling dews 
Drip from our brows in seeming sympathy ; 
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Kow wheeling in the waltz, now threading through 

The mazes of the statelier quadrille ; 

Now running riot in the varied "^iw^," 

Dearly peculiar to our patriot hearts ; 

Thus urge we on the toiling wheels of time. 

And cross unconsciously the line of night ; 

Nor do we part, or even dream of it, 

Until the clock laconically hint 

Mom's earlier hours, and then most loath we go. 

With hopeful promise soon to meet again. 

Elysian hours I O, willingly we thread 

Your joys upon our life's glad roswy ; 

And when dark moods roll o'er our thoughtful heart, 

like volum'd mists adown the mountain's side. 

Our soothing memory shall tell ye o'er. 

And shed upon our temporary gloom 

The holiest simshine recollection .beams. 



i^^''^ 
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LECTURE ON P0I;TRY. 



LECTURE ON POETRY. 



Thbre is more true Poetry in the world than most 
people are aware of. This results from a misconception of 
what true poetry really is, and this misconception arises 
from its very simplicity. It attends us in every relation 
c^ life ; it nestles in the bosom of the &mily oircle ; it 
brushes elbows with us every day in the crowd. Some, 
all-engrossed in the battle of life, in the envious soramble 
of competitive business, bustle along careless and imcon- 
scious of its august presence. Some exchange with it the 
passing salute and the kindly nod of friendly recognition ; 
others are on talking terms with it ; but the favoured 
few — the bosom friends, the one in heart, the one In mind 
— ^they meet it with a beaming smile, a warm grasp of the 
hand, and a hail fellow, well met ! 

It has been affirmed by not a few that poetry 
is dead, — that the utilitarian genius of the age has 
swamped the imaginative in the stem prose of the 
actual — the matter of fact. That the so-called poets of 
the present are but the servile imitators of those of 
the past, and that their writings sink below the bathos 
of parody, in comparison. Others admit the continned 
vitality of poetry, but they also diminish its lustre by the 
odious and unjust comparisons of which the former are 
guilty. They compare farthing candles with sunbeams, 
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forgetful the while, that the one possesses the properties 
of light as much as the other, and that they differ only 
in intensity and permanence. 

Shakspeare, they say, still stands forth in the unex- 
celled glory of his ancient greatness. The immortal epio 
of Milton is still the mark to which all epic writers 
aspire to reach. Who can now snarl like Pope, march to 
the melody of more musical rhyme, or edge with keener 
satire their versified commentaries on men and manners t 
— who can equal Byron in the brilliancy of his diction, 
the corruscations of his genius, the flashes of his witi 
— ^who can rise to the dignified and beautiful simplicity 
of "Wordsworth 1 — ^who can revel, like Scott, in the 
glories of chivalry and romance 1— or who, like Campbell, 
build up an elysium of hope, and sing the battle chaimtB 
of victorious navies ] 

These assertions, depreciating the poetry of the 
present, are altogether fallacious, and the ai^goments 
adduced in their support, however intrinsically true, are 
specious and inapplicable. 

Poetry is not dead. The very elegies which have 
been chaunted over it have proved its existence. The 
bard that sings, even a plaintive lay in the dim ni^t 
woods, is yet a living poet. Every tear that &lls, bewail- 
ing, as it thinks, that poetry is no more, is a poem itself; 
it fells in music, and we weep poetry. The tears of 
Bachel and Niobe were pregnant with it. The "one 
melodious tear" which fell over the grave of Lycidas was 
a poem of Milton's. 

Poetry is not dead, neither is it sleeping. It is abroad 
in the night-watches — it flies around us on the wings of 
dreams — it is awake with the silently eloquent staiq— 
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with the wind in the dark tree — ^with the sleepless mother 
thinking of her son upon the waves — with the mad 
mathematician, squaring the circle hj the midnight 
lamp. 

Poetry can never die, for it is co-existent and 
co-eternal with Deity. God is poetry, and every true 
believer is a poet ; for in the divine idea we transcend 
ourselves, we worship our highest ideal, and howsoever 
f3*r we may come short of it, the true mission of poetry is 
this grand worship. God and poetry are one above our- 
selves and immortal Cross, notty, and stubborn facts may 
pass away in vapour, but angelic aspiration — ^the high hope 
in the highest — our God and our poetry — never I 
Definition of poetry has ever been as difficult as definition 
of Deity. Poetry, nevertheless, is — for we feel it. "I 
am," was Deity's own sublime definition of himself, and 
the poet, prophet-like, may say, " I am hath sent ma" 
We may say, however, that poetry may be known by a 
certain glorious self-abandonment of the poet, an earnest 
self-communion to which we must give utterance. Fore- 
most, the God speaks through the poet, fills him, inspires 
him, is his breath of life ; nor is it so much the poet who 
speaks, as that he is the mouth-piece of that which is 
highest within him. This he must utter whether he will 
or no. It must out notwithstanding bis selfish nature, 
his individual feelings, his personal position. It compels, 
by forceful entreaty, a complete self-abandonment, so that 
Deity possesses the soul, and moves with thoughts the 
words of the lips. 

To elucidate and confirm this principle, we shall, in 
our subsequent remarks, aduce such examples as we think 
will make it intelligible to every reflective mind. In 
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the selection of our quotations, we liave studied to 
give those only, in which the beauty- of a passage or 
the strength and entreaty of a character has been 
brought out with brevity and distinctness. We have 
a natural antipathy to lengthy disquisitions, and we 
shall, as far as possible, spare you the annoyance of 
any unnecessary infliction. The poetry of the Bible, 
standing as it does in the front rank of all poetic com- 
position, claims, by virtue of its excellence, our first 
attention. In it, the Prophet-bard is the tongue of 
Jehovah — the. trumpet of the Lord of Hosts — the harp 
of the Holy One of Israel. He entreats the pec^le— he 
commands them to hearken imto his voice, but not as the 
voice of himself. He says — " Thus saith the Lord,*' and 
he almost entirely disappears, that God may be made 
manifest. Examples of this prophetic poetry are scat- 
tered — 

** Tliick 80 leavM in YaUambrosa ** 

throughout the pages of inspiration. The book of Jol^ 
the Psalms of David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, a great part of the prophetical wiit- 
ingB, and the glowing narration of the Apocalyptic 
Visions, which gladdened the wondering eyes of the exile 
of Patmos. There the inspired Seers anticipate the 
world's future and the scenes of eternity, and in the 
most beautiful and telling manner submit the charac* 
teristics of both to the inspection of creatures who are 
crushed before the moth : there they unfold their pre- 
cepts, which find their way to the heart of man, and chal- 
lenge the obedience of his secret thoughts : there they 
hurl their denunciations and threatenings against the 
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workers of iniquity, and there they unfold their promises 
to comfort and sustain the weary wayfarer in his pilgri- 
mage heavenward. 

A modern prose Poet says, in reference to the 
language of Hebrew poetry — "It has excited some sur- 
prise and created some inquiry, that so much Scripture 
should be written in the language of poetry ; and yet, in 
nothing do we perceive more clearly the genuineness, the 
the power and divinity of the oracles of our faith. As 
the language of poetry is that into which all earnest 
natures are insensibly betrayed, so it is the only speech 
which has in it the power of permanent impression. The 
language of the imagination is the native language of 
man. It is the language of his excited intellect, of his 
avowed passions, of his devotion, of all the higher moods 
and temperaments of his mind ; it was meet, therefore, 
that it should be the language of his revelation from 
God. It was meet, when man should be called into the 
presence of his Maker, he should not be addressed with 
cold formality, nor in words of lead, nor in the harsh 
thunder of peremptory command and warning, but that he 
should hear the same figured and glowing speech to which 
he was accustomed, flowing in mellow and more majestic 
accents from the lips of his God. The language of 
poetry has, therefore, become the language of the inspired 
volume. It is a mass of beautiful figures ; its works 
and its thoughts are alike poetical. It has gathered 
around its central truths all natural beauty and interest. 
It has substantially but one declaration to make, but it 
utters it in the voice of creation." 

The general structure of the Hebrew poetry is of a 
singular nature, and peculiar to itself. It consists in 

J 
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dividing every period into correspofident members, which 
answer to one another, both in sense and; sound. In the 
first member of the period, a sentiment is expressed; 
and in the second: member the same sentiment is ampli- 
fied, or is repeated in different terms, or sometimes 
contrasted with its opposite ; but in such a maimer that 
the same structure, and nearly the same number of words, 
is preserved. This is the general strain of all Hebrew 
poetry. Take the following as an example. Psalm 
xcvi : — 



" Sing unto the Lord a new song; 

Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 
Sing unto the Lord, bless his name : 

Show forth his salvation from day to day. 
Declare his glory among the heathen. 

His wonders among all the people. 
For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised : 

He is to be feared above all gods. 
Honour and Majesty are before him : 

Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.** 



The poetry of the Koran also exemplifies the idea of 
selfncommimion, and self-abandonment In the Bible, 
Christ is the word of Grod. In the Koran, Mahommed is 
the mouth of Allah. That God is God, and Mahommed k 
his apostle, is ever kept before the eyes of the faithfiiL 
The Koran, indeed, with all its errors and absurdities 
everywhere inculcates the grand and fundamental doo- 
trine of the imity of the supreme Being ; and the 
Prophet, to establish, this doctrine, unhusks himself of his 
individuality, and throws himself, heart and soul, into 
the work of his pretended mission. The Koran is uni- 
Ttexsally allowed to ba written, with, the utmost, ^legaim 
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and puriiy of language. It is confessedly the standard of 
the Arabic tongue, and, as the more orthodox believe and 
are taught by the book itself, inimitable by any hiunan 
pen, and therefore insisted on as a permanent miracle, 
and alone sufficient to convince the world of its great 
originaL Its style is generally beautiful and fluent, 
especially where it imitates the prophetic manner and 
Scripture phrases. It is concise, and often obscure, 
adorned with bold figures after the Eastern taste, and, in 
many places, especially where the majesty and attributes 
of God are described, sublime and magnificent. The fol- 
lowing will serve for a specimen i' — 

**God! there is no God but he! the living, the self-subsisting; 
neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him ; to him belongeth whatsoever is 
in heaven and on earth. Who is he that can intercede with him but 
through his good pleasure ? He knoweth that which is {Mist and that 
which is to come unto them ; and they shall not comprehend anything 
of his knowledge, but so far as he p^easeth. His throne is extended 
over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both is no burthen • 
to him. He is the high and mighty. God is the patron of those who • 
believe ; he shall lead them out of darkness into light ; but as to those 
who believe not, their patrons are " Jagut ;" they shall lead them from 
the light into darkness ; they shall be the companions of hell -fire; they 
shall remain therein for even" 

From these sentences which we have quoted, it will be at 
once perceived that the Koran is an imitation of the 
prophetic and other writings of the inspired volume. 
To the superficial reader they may appear to be genuine. 
But on closer examination, he will see- through the 
clumsy electro-type, , and hear^the leaden, ring of. the 
spurious, metal. 

We may state, however, in reference to this gigantic 
imposture,. that- it-id « our firm* conviction, that,, by^ sheeiv* 
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force of habit, by the impetuous earnegtness of his nature, 
and his marvellous success, Mahommed, like other liars 
of lesser calibre, came to believe the falsehoods which he 
invented and promulgated as truth. Nor is his a 
solitary example of the unprincipled waywardness of 
genius. The Rowley papers of Chatteron, and the 
Ossianic fictions of M'Pherson, affording additional proof 
that the contrariety of their natures and the all-exciting 
and absorbing passion of successful deceit, betrayed their 
impassioned hearts into the expression of sentiments 
which their calm and collected reason would refuse to 
ratify. 

The mythological systems of heathen nations being 
of a purely imaginative character, and believed to be true 
by a credulous people, are eminently poetical, and well 
deserving our attention. There is a grandeur and 
sublimity about their conception, well calculated to strike 
the ignorant and superstitious with awe and wonder in 
their contemplaticm of them. With crude and indefinite 
ideas respecting the attributes of the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, they seized on the grander objects of the 
visible world, and invested them with qualities of which 
they could not by any means partake. Thus, they con- 
cluded that the stars and great luminaries were made for 
the government of the world. They erected temples in 
which they sacrificed and bowed down to them, esteem- 
ing them as a kind of mediators between God and man. 
Thus, the sentient nature and divinity of the sun, moon, 
and stars was the very foxmdation of the systems of 
Pagan idolatry, and thus arose the wild and warlike 
creations of the cold forests of Scandinavia, — ^the whim- 
sical monstrocities of Benares, — and the horrid so;rc6rieB 
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•which lurked beneath the laurels of Delos and Daphne, 
or floated on the clouds of Olympus. 

Time will not permit of our entering into a descrip- 
tion, or even a brief outline of the distinctive diflferences 
of these systems of heathenism. Suffice to say, that in 
the blind worship of Osiris and Isis, by the Egyptian ; of 
Bramah, Vishnu, and Siva, by the Hindoo ; of Odin and 
Thor, by the Scandinavian ; of Jove and Apollo, by the 
Greek, the people of these nations entered into it with 
the most self-sacrificing and alla-bsorbing devotion ; and 
it was only when they relaxed the fervour of their 
enthusiasm that these systems crumbled to decay. 

Self-surrender, self-abandonment, is the essence, not 
only of poetry as proceeding from divinity, but also of all 
poetry in reference to humanity. It is the genius of 
poetry between man and man, as well as of poetry 
between man and God. The true poet merges his indivi- 
duality in his race. Men become man. His heart beats 
in accordance with the pulse of the universe. Thus an 
ancient poet wrote — " I am a man, and nothing that is 
human is foreign to me." Thus a modem poet sings — 
** Man is one, and he hath one great heart." Thus Bums 
adds — 

** Man to man the whole world o'er 
Shall brothers be." 

These announcements are true poems. We feel they are 
80, for self is forgotten in them. They touch a common 
chord in all hearts, and the large soul of humanity throbs 
responsively. They soar triumphantly above all parch- 
ment conventions, above all pasteboard walls of castes 
and classes, above all affected ideas of imaginary dignity. 
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At once, then, the poetic is the sacrificing and the all- 
absorbing, the unselfish and the loving. There is never 
a devoted wish, there is never a sacrificing deed, that is 
not true poetry. The unselfish is ever poetry, whether 
in words or deeds. The poet's soul passes from his body, 
and is at home in every star. It is with Adam and Eve 
in Paradise ; it feeds the flocks of the patriarchs ; it 
stands by the gallows of Haman, and echoes the justice of 
his punishment. It kneels at the crucifix of Calvary, 
and pleads with Pilate for the spear-gash'd body of the 
victim. It submerges itself in the past It is with 
Grace Darling on the stormy sea ; with Florence Ni^t- 
ingale in the fever wards of Scutari. It is with the 
struggling patriots of Europe ; with the aboHtianists of 
the Western World. Ih shorty it identifies itself with 
the progressive movements of every people^ in eveiy 
clime. 

The Poetry of Nature is thoroughly unselfish — she 
discourses her sweet music, and throws wide the portals 
of her picture gallery to all without distinction. The 
minstrel breeze pipes its -^Eolian measures through the 
corridors of the palace, and the chinks and crannies d 
the hovels of the poor. It flaps the tasseled blind of 
the mansion, and blows in the rags which stuff the panes 
in the domiciles of squalor. 

The sea is a Poem. It is nature's grand epic in five 
parts. The rills, the streams, and the rivers, are the 
minor minstrels of creation. They hymn the eternal 
praise of their Great Architect Man, by the vicious 
estrangement of his mind and thoughts, may refuse the 
homage demanded of him ; or, engrossed by the cares of 
life, he may forget his Creator-worship ; but they are ever 
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eloquent in their devotion. Their perpetual psalm is 
ever winging its melodious flight, now lisping in plaintive 
tones by the eddying brooks, now united in one grand 
anthem by the echoing shores, and now breaking forth 
into the magnificent hallelujah chorus of storm and 
tempest. 

In the beauty of nature, as displayed in her visible 
works, poets have ever loved to reveL She is the great 
deitess in his pantheon of beauty, and he adores her with 
the idolatry of a first love ; but his worship is ^ot the 
blind worship of the Pagan, nor the transcendental homage 
of the Pantheist, who, by the magic power of a fe^lse 
philosophy, would extinguish the intelligent triumvirate 
of heaven, and reduce it to the atoms of material exist- 
ence. The true poet delights to wander forth alone into 
nature's wild bye paths — ^there, undisturbed by the tread 
of the tourist and the hammer of commerce, to hold con- 
verse and communion with her loveliest forms — ^there, to 
feel and express the warm and gushing tide of poetic 
sympathy welling up from the unpolluted founts of his 
emotional being. 

Nature finds in the constitutional differences of 
poetic minds, most varied interpreters of her varying 
moods. Byron loves to sing her poetry, bat it must be 
her majestic beauties, her captivating splendours. His 
mountains are no dwarfish elevations like the undulating 
ridges of an English down ; no squatty excressences, 
like the magnificent molehills of a Dutch flat ; but lofty 
as Lochnagar, or the snow-peak*d giants of the Alps or 
Andes. There his lightnings play, and his thunders only 
love to roll and reverberate among the corries of Brae- 
mar, or the ice-rubVd ravines of the Tyrol, When he 
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sings of the ocean, it must be bounded by no visible con- 
tinents, studded by no intrusive islands, but vast, illimi- 
table, and alone, and rather rolling in storm than glass'd 
in calm. He may talk of the golden ripples of the 
Adriatic, as they wash the moonlit wharves of Venice, 
but he is, heart and soul, with the waves of the Atlantic, 
launching their blinding surges against the basaltic 
columns of Staffa, and waking up the sleeping echoes of 
the halls of Fingal. But he must speak for himse]£ His 
description of a thunderstorm among the Alps is a grand 
mental photograph, the truthfulness and sublimity of 
which you will at once realize. 

In the third Canto of Child Harold, after describing 
an evening scene by the Leman Lake, he thus throws 
into the picture the strong Tumeresque lights and 
shadows of his vivid imagination — 



*' The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! Oh, night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wonderous strong^ 
Yot lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
IBut every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

^* And this is in the night. Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black— «iid now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 
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*' Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then departed; 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters, — ^war within themselves to wage. 

"Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand : 
For here, not one, but many make their play, 
And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand. 
Flashing and cast around : of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills hath forked 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation work'd, 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk'd. 

*♦ Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings ! ye I 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests ! is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ?" 



In this graphic description we have the dream and 
the mystery of nature tangibly interpreted by the great 
bard. It is Byronic to the very letter. He enters with 
glowing enthusiasm into the scene, and his enthusiasm 
becomes irresistibly infectious. Mosfc glorious night ! 
He is a willing subject to thy queenly sway ; a patriotic 
citizen of thy dusky empire. Give to the sluggard the 
couch of ease ; to the debauchee, the seducing orgies of 
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the midnight revel ; to the gay, the surfeiting refine- 
ments of late hour sociality:; to the student, his most 
thoughtful moments ; to the maiden, her paradise of 
dreams. He would rather be — 

" A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
Aportion of the tempest and of thee" 

But if Byron is the minstrel of storm and cloud, of skyey 
peak and mountaia gorge, in "Wordsworth nature has 
found a kindred spirit to sympathise with her, and depict 
with simple eloquence her lowlier beauties, her milder 
and serener moods* The following will serve as a spe- 
cimen : — 

" It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in his tranquility; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea: 

Listen I the mighty Being is awake! 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder, everlastingly. 

The clouds are split asunder, and 1 see 

The clear moon, and the glory of the heavens. 

There I in a black blue vault she sails along, 

Follow'd by multitudes of stars, that sxhall. 

And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 

Drive as she drives. How fast they whed away, 

Yet vanish not ! Th^ wind is in the tree, 

But they are silent ! — still they roll along, 

Immeasurably distant ; and the vault 

Still deeplns its unfathomable depth .*' 

These words express the very soul of the scenes described^ 
and it is the power of expressing that soul which consti- 
tutes a man a poet. If you will look up, thoughtfolly, 
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to the heavens on a clear but tempestuous night, * when 
the wind is in the tree, and the stars are sUent,' your 
minds will speak to your hearts, and the scene to both, 
and, for the moment, you will be sublime poets. Every 
man is poetical when, feeling strongly, he reflects deeply. 
And if there ar© men who cannot communicate the soul's 
electricity to the soul's of others, — if the heart ever fiedls 
to make itself understood, depend upon it there is some 
misgiving in the speaker, some want of sincerity, some- 
thing reserved or suppressed. No man should attempt 
to write rhyme and idolise nature, imless the inspiration 
takes strong hold of his spirit. Whether it be the meek 
floweret, called a * yellow primrose, and nothing more ;" 
the lofty Alps, or the vast ocean, the calm blue lake, or 
the dark eye of woman, lefc no man venture on the poetic 
ice in describing these, ufiless he feels his mind and soul 
so full of beauty and all-becoming thoughts that he can 
hardly resist penning them. When penned, indeed, they 
may not be worth publishing, or even read to his dearest 
friend, but they will be the general out-pouring of his 
own burdened spirit, and will be his poetry. 

Dramatic Poetry, as an art, bears out our idea. 
Shakespere loses himself in his characters. He projects 
himself into their feelings ; he precipitates himself into 
their positions. The versatility of the Shakspere mind is 
amazing. Now he is philosophising with the mock mad 
Hamlet ; now raving with the stark mad Lear ; now 
languishing witlji the tender-hearted Juliet ; now singing 
his snatches of fragmentary song with the love-lorn 
Ophelia \ now crying with Kichard, " Bring me another 
horse, bind up my wounds ;" now playing the braggart 
with Falstaff, or bandying Billingsgate with Doll Tear- 
sheet, and the saucy Hostess of the Boar's Head. 
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In the limited time to which we are necessarily 
restricted for the delivery of this lecture, it woiild be 
utterly impossible to give such quotations as would bring 
out the distinctive features, even of a tithe of Shakspere's 
characters. We shall, however, give one or two speci- 
mens of how hea/rtily he enters into the thoughts and 
feelings of the personages he describes. The love scene 
in the garden of the Capulet is exquisitely rendered. 
Hear how tenderly he talks with Juliet. He makes 
himself the confidant of her most secret thoughts, and 
moulds them into the eloquent language of uttered 
speech : — 

" ! Romeo ! Borneo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 
'Tis but thy name that is my enemy, — 
What's in a name ? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet : 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title ! Romeo, quit that name ; 
And for that name, which is no part uf thee. 
Take all myself. 

For an antithesis to this, take the fierce and unnatural 
soliloquy of Lady Macbeth, while meditating the murder 
of Duncan. 

"The raven himself is hoarse 
That croakes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! Make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage of remorse ; 
Shake my fell purpose ; nor keep pace between 
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The effect and it ! Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murd'ring ministers, 
TVherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief ! Come, thick night 
And pall me in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry— Hold! hold!" 

How strikingly and truthfully does Shakspere, in this 
drama, pourtray the insatiable ambition of this feminine 
" fiend" and the lily-livered coward whom she calls hus- 
band. Like herself, he would attain honour and dignity, 
nor be very scrupulous as to the means of their attain- 
ment, so as they depended not on his own individual 
agency. She knew his natural timidity and indecision — 
therefore she attacks his pride, by imputing to cowardice 
his irresolution to do evil. Hear how the remorseless 
virago twits the hen-peck'd Thane : — 

L. Macbeth. — He has almost supp'd ; why have you left the chaml^r ? 

Macbeth. — Hath ho asked for me ? 

L, Macbeth. — Know you not he has f 

Macbeth, — We will proceed no &iiher in this business : 

He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which should bo worn now in their newest gloss, 
Nor cast aside so soon. 

L. Macbeth,— 'Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress'd yourself ? Hath it slept since ? 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At what it did so freely ? From this time, 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afraid 

To be the same in thine own act and valour, 

As thou art in desire ? Would'st thou have that 

Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem ? 

Macbdh, —Pray thee! peace! 

I dare do all that may become a man, 
Whe dares do more is none. 
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L, Madteih. — ^What beast was it, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would" 
Be so much more the man< Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both. 
They have made themselves and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender *tis to love the babe that milks me ; 
I would, while it was smiling in my iaoe, 
Have pluck'd the nipple from its boneless gums, 
And dash'd its brains out, had I but so bwotr 
As you have done -to this. 

Horror ofliorrors ! Wliat a fiendish threat! A more 
unnatural act does not exist in the bloody catalogue of 
human crime, than to break the tie of maternity by the 
red hand of murder ; to dismiss the eloquent appeal of 
unlanguaged infancy by the hand of its natural protector. 
Yet, had that helpless babe stood in the way of its ambi- 
tious mother, she would, without one pang of compunc- 
tious feeling, have carried her threat into execution. 

Hamlet's soliloquy on the immortality of the soul, and 
the passionate exclamation- of Lear amidst the storm, are 
inimitable specimens of philosophical and passionate feel- 
ing. We cannot, however, do more than notice these 
notable characters, in passing ; but to bring our remarks 
on the dramatic writings of Shakspere to a close, we shall 
treat you to a description of one other celebrated inhabi- 
tant of his " Chamber of Horror?," viz., Eichard the 
Third. This remorseless monster of iniquity forms a 
counterpart to Lady Macbeth. Li him, the worst 
qualities which can appertain to humanity seem to be 
concentrated. He is at once hypocritical, cruel, and 
unrelenting. He is crookback'd and. withered, yet. in» 
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sinuatingy. and even elegant iq. his manners^ He carries av 
prayer-book in one Land, and a dagger in the other. Of 
himself- he says :r— 

'* For IVe a tongue that can deodve the deTil ; 
Scan frown and I can smile, 
But I can murder while I smile." 

Shakespere has availed himself of every authority to 
draw him in the most unfavourable light. He has intro- 
duced no mitigating circumstances. like Milton's Satan, 
he is insulated,, terrible and sublime. They differ how- 
ever in this. Satan had all the advantages of personal 
grandeur, there was something in that dark spirit that 
told of the height from which it had fallen. The aw^ 
majesty, the front sublime, were still visible amidst 
the wreck and desolation of his former greatness j but 
Eichard comes forth mis-shapen and unnatural — 

''^ Deformed, unfinish'd, smit before his time 
Into this breathing world.**" 

Thus King Hemy paints him -wbexi upbraiding, him for 
the murder of his son : — 

*' Had'st thou been kill'd when^^ thou didst presume, 

Thou liadst not lived to kill a son of mine : 

But thou wert borne to massacre mankind. 

How many old men's sighs, and widow's moans ; 

How many orphans waterstanding eyes ; 

Men for their sons, wives for their husband's-fat^, 

And children for their parents' timeless death, 

Will rue the hour that ever thou wert bom ? 

The owl shrieked at thy birth— an evil sign : 

The nii^ht^K^raw caned,. foreboding luckless times; 
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Dogs howl'd, and liideous tempests shook down trees ; 
The raven rook'd her on the chimney top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discord sung ; 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope. 
Teeth had'st tiiou in thy head when thou wert bom, 
Which plainly said, thou ftamest to bite mankind ; 
And if the rest be true which I have heard !'* 
Gloster. — 111 hear no more ! die, prophet, in thy speech; 
For this, among the rest, was I ordain'd !" 
[^ffe stabs Mm. 

These extracts will at once show how thoroughly Shake- 
spere incorporates himself with his characters. He 
enters not only into their feelings with warmth, but all 
the mad enthusiasm of soul, and it is to this enthusiasm 
that he owes so much of his success as a dramatic writer. 
To this self-abandoning principle may also be ascribed the 
secret of the success of those great delineators of charac- 
ter, whose names and fame have become to us familiar 
as household words. The living ideas of the great dra- 
matist have, in them, found thorough and complete inter- 
preters. Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard, Romeo, and Lear, 
have been reproduced to the life in the impersonations of 
Garrick, the Keans, and the Kembles : Lady Macbeth, 
Juliet, Portia, and Desdemonia ; in Siddons, Butler, 
Glyn, and Faucit. In these great artists, the poetic feel- 
ing rises to the highest pitch of human development 
They not only feel, but they influence. They do not 
seem to be — they are. They carry with them by storm 
the sympathies of their auditory. The stem visage of 
the cynic relaxes into an unwonted smile. The imper- 
turbable dowager melts into tears, like the fat scullion at 
the eloquence of Corporal Trim. The thoughtless youth, 
squandering his patrimony in the luxuries of metro- 
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politan life, pauses in the giddy round of excitement and 
excess, and forms another resolution to be a better and a 
wiser man. Yet, after all, the earnest and susceptible 
nature will, without the scenic embellishments and other 
accessories of theatrical display, realize, by simple reading 
and reflection, the grand characteristics of any dramatic 
composition. 

Lyrical Poetry holds much in common with the 
Poetry of the Drama, and most of the remarks which we 
have made on the one. may equally well apply to the 
other. Poetry and music are twin-sisters. They are the 
joint interpreters of the language of the heart. The 
uninitiated may not understand the mazy hieroglyphic of 
classic composition, but loosen from the lip, or summon 
from the string the silver sounds of melody, and the soul 
will be moved to its innermost depths. Poetry, wedded 
to appropriate melody, receives in that union a more 
emphatic character. The sympathies of the poet and the 
minstrel are identical ; betwixt them there is a free- 
masonry of thought and sentiment which cannot be 
misunderstood. From the time that Tubal Cain woke 
the echoes of the antediluvian world with the vibrations 
of the first harp to the present day, the marriageable 
elements of music and poetry have united to tone the 
heart to a higher and holier degree of emotional feeling. 
With the harp of the Shepherd King of Israel, and the 
timbrels of the dark-eyed daughters of Judah, hymns of 
praise and poeans of victory have been inseparably asso- 
ciated. 

In the poetry of patriotism, the bard gives himself 
up to his country. It lives in him — ^it speaks through 

K 
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him. Dante was Italy. All Germany was in the chords 
of Komer's lyre. Germany cried in him — 

''Come ont, my sword, thou may'st thy song be sutgingi.** 

France is the heart of Beranger. Scotland is the life- 
blood of Scott and Bums. They have appropriated her 
as their own — ^they have set her up in their hearts with 
all her natural beauties, her wieixl fancies^ and slavish 
superstition, as the very Dagon of their Idolatry. Britain 
is the very essence of the patriotism of Campbell. The 
"Battle of the Baltic" and the "Mariners of England" 
are the noblest lyrics in the catalogue of our Naval 
Minstrelsy. Nor was the patriotic effusions of Campbell 
narrowed to the island of his nativity ; his deathless 
muse was cosmopolitan in its feelings and sympathiea 
The world was his domicile. He was a man and a 
brother. In the general cause of freedom his name is 
nobly identified. His "Song of the Greeks" and the 
finest episode of his " Pleasures of Hope," depicting the 
fate of Poland, afford thrilling proofs of his attachment 
to Liberty. The latter is familiar to most of you, but 
we are constrained to quote it from its exceeding beauty 
and appropriateness : — ^ 

" aacred Truth, thy triumph ceased awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued oppression pour'd to northern wan^ 
Her whiskered Pandours and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mora, 
Feal'd her loud drum and twangM her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er the van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland-Huid to man. 
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Warsaw's last champion from her height snryey'd 
Wide o'er the fields a waste of ruin Md. 
Oh ! heaven 1 he cried, my bleeding country save ; 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet though destruction sweep those lovely plains, 
Bise, fellowmen ! our country yet remains ! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 
4Jid swear with her to live — with her to die. 

He said, and on the rampart heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few but undismayed. 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeye, but dreadful as the storm; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Bevenge or death ! the watchword and reply, 
Then peal'd the notes omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tdl'd their last alarm I 

In vain, alas I in vain ye gallant few, 
From rank to rank your volley'd thunder flew. 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime, 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying f oe^ 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wde, 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curb'd her high career; 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell. 
And freedom shriek'd as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage ther«, 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air. 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood dyed waters murmuring far below. 
The storm prevails, the ramparts yield away, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay. 
Hark ! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ; 
Earth shook, red meteors flash'd along the sky. 
And conscious nature ahuddei'd at the cry ! 
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Departed spirits of the mighty dead, 

Ye who at Marathon and Leuctra bled ; 

Friends of the world, restore your swords to man ; 

Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ! 

Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone, 

And make her arm puissant as your own. 

Oh ! once again to freedom's cause return, 

The patriot Tell — ^the Bruce of Bannockbum." 

Thus, in the glowing ardour of his generous sym- 
pathy, he gives himself up to the cause of the suffering 
Poles. He throws himself headlong into the struggle. 
He incites them to battle by the watchwords of country 
and freedom. He stands by them on the rampart 
heights of Warsaw — " Stem and xmdismayed I " Mur- 
murs along their seried ranks — " Revenge or Death ! " 
and at the awful toll of the tocsin, his sword leaps from 
its scabbard. He is one of them. Alas ! how vain ! 
O'erpower'd by the myriad hordes of the rapacious Buss, 
" Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime" — 

**Hope lor a season bade the world farewell. 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell I ** 

And what a shriek! A shriek whose echo shall never 
subside into silence while patriots breathe, and liberty 
demands a champion. He is vanquished, but not sub- 
dued. He feels his weakness with the reaction of 
exertion, and the calamity of defeat. He calls on the 
spirits of the " mighty dead " to lise from the bloody 
plains of Marathon and Leuctra, and lead the van in the 
emancipation of mankind from the yoke of slavery. Nor 
is he satisfied that even their exertions will be equal to 
the task ; for he invokes the patriots of Uri and Ban- 
nockbum to burst the cerements of the tomb, and return 
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again with the piiissance of their arm and the prestige of 
their names to fight the battles of freedom. We never 
read this beautiful episode, but we feel a shade of melan- 
choly mantling over our thoughts with irresistible power. 
However, sufficient is sorrow for the occasion thereof. 

We shall now give you a specimen of the patriotic 
poetry of Macaulay. Campbell's was a wail of sorrow. 
Macaulay's is a poean of victory, all-jubilant with joy and 
exciting activity. To a proper understanding of it, we 
may remark that the poem, which is entitled the " Battle 
of the League," is founded on the successful issue of one 
of those sanguinary contests which took place in France 
betwixt the Huguenots, or Protestants, and the Roman 
Catholics, about the close of the sixteenth century. The 
Protestants were commanded by Admiral Coligni, and the 
Catholics by the Duke of Anjou. The former had met 
with a severe defeat at Moncounter. They, however, 
retrieved their losses at the battle of Ivry, under Henry 
the Fourth, who obtained the victory over the Duke of 
Mayenne, and established himself on the throne of his 
ancestors. The piece is written in that spirited rollicking 
style which, in his classic lays, the romancing historian 
has adopted with so much success. 

^ Now glory to the Lord of hosts, from whom all glories are, 

And glory to our soyereign liege, King Henry of Navarre I 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, f France. 

Through thy corn-fields, green and sunny yines, ! pleasant land of 

And thou, Bochelle, our own Bochelle ! proud city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters ; 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy ; 

For cold and stiff, and still are they, who wrought thy wall*s annoy. 

Hurrah : hurrah : a single field hath turned the chance of war. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Xyry, and Henry of Navarre.** 
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! how our hearts were beating, when at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array, 
With all its priest-led citizens and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel's stout infantry and Egmont*s Flemish spears, 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land, 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst — a truncheon iu his hand, 
And as we look'd on them we thought on Seine's empurpled flood. 
And good Coligni's hoary hair, all dabbled with his blood. 
And we cried unto the living Gk>d, who rules the fates of war. 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Nararre. 

The Sling is come to Marshal us in all his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow white plume uponhis gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people and a tear was in his eye ; 

He look'd upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high, 

Bight graciously he smiled on us as roU'd from wing to wing| 

Down all our line a deafening 6hout ; ** God save our Lord the King,** 

And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray. 

Press where ye see my white plume shine amid the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflame to-day the helmet of Navarre. 

Hurrah I the foes are moving ! hark to the mingled din 

Of fife and steed, and trump and drum, and roaring culverin, 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain. 

With all the hierling chivalry of Gueldre's and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies now — upon them with the lanoe ! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep— a thousand spears at rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest, 

And in they burst, and on they rush'd, while like a'guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now God be praised I the day is ours ! Mayenne hath tum*d his reiBt 
D' Aumaule hath cried for quarter ; the Flemish Count is slain ; 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale, 
The field is heap'd with bleeding steeds, and flags and cloven mail, 
And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
^* Bemember St Bartholomew" was passed from man to man. 
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But out spake gentle Henry, no Frencliman is my foe \ 
Down ! down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go. 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight in friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord King Henry, the soldier of Navarre. 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna I Ho ! matrons of Lucerne, 

Weep ! weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return ; 

Ho ! Philip, send for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor speannen's souls. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League ! look that your arms be bright ; 

Ho burgers of Saint Genevieve kkeep watch and ward to-night, 

For our God hath crush'd the tyrant — our God hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wisd and the valour of the brave ; 

Then glory to his holy name from whom all glories are. 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre.** 



But the poetry of patriotism is not confined to the 
lyrical measures of the minstrel— it is to be found in the 
simplest prose, comprehended in a sentence, epitomized 
in a single word. It lies as much in the war whoop of 
the Indian as in the orations of the Caesar. 

" Glory to (xod and the Empress ! Ismael is ours !" 
thus wrote Suwarrow to his petticoated master. " Powers 
eternal I such names mingled !" says Byron. These are 
the most tremendous words, since " Mene mene ! Tekel 
and Upharsin," that were ever written of swords. 

« God and the Prophet I Alia I hu !" was the battle 
cry of the Moslem multitude, as they bore down the 
brave sons of Corinth, who, 

**l!n masses stood and in masses fell, 
Heap'd by the host of the InfideL" 

" Scotland for ever t" burst from a thousand lips on the 
field of Waterloo, and the Imperial Eagles of the greater 
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Napoleon were scatter'd before the impetuous whirlwind 
of the warriors of the nortL 

" We'll hae nane but hieland bonnets here," shouted 
the modem Hannibal, as he scaled the Cimmerian Alps — 
beat back the helots of the holy Alliance — sustained the 
prestige of our country's arms, and inscribed his name in 
the roll of heroes I And who that has read the impi- 
ous despatch of Suwarrow, does not utter his sentiment 
in his soul. It is true poetry, wholly given up to the 
service of the sword and the glory of his country's arms ! 
He made the ambition and rapacity of Catherine his own. 
Their ideas of how the greatness of the empire was to be 
sustained, and its frontiers extended, were identical 
Ajid, like a devoted and patriotic leader, he instilled 
those ideas into the miuds of his soldiers ; they imagined 
that, by engaging in this holy crusade against Islamism, 
they would not only be rewarded with honours here, but 
they would float to heaven on the blood of unbelievers. 
So it was also, when Peter, the Hermit, by his rude and 
thrilling eloquence spoke to the hearts of fighting men, 
and the holy chivalry of Europe answered to the beck of 
his skinny arm. 

Again, in the fanatical war-cry of the Moslmn, 
" God and the Prophet" were the talismanic words which 
fired the hearts of the turban'd warriors, and led them 
on to conquest. Their bravery was the result of their 
religion. Their life-purpose was to spread their faith by 
the sword, and thus the banner of the Cross was dabbled 
in the dust of Corinth, and the crescent of the Infidel 
fiaunted from its desecrated and bloody ramparts. 

" Scotland for ever !" That was no meaningless shout 
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It VA brimful of meaning wherever it is breathed in 
earnest by Scotsmen, but on the gory plains of Belgium 
it had a meaning which told with terrible effect. Around 
it clustered the glories of our patriotism and nationality ; 
it resuscitated fk»m the oblivion of departed centuries, 
the struggles and successes of our forefathers in fighting 
for our liberties. It was also the same feeling which 
made the. brave Sir Colin so jealous of his count ry^s 
honours. He had already refused to beat an ignominious 
retreat. "Highlanders never retire," said he, and he 
soon furnished them with a practical proof of his own 
unflinching courage, and of the ardour and bravery of his 
gallant brigade. Thus, then, in the thrilling lyrics of 
the minstrel, and the more brief, abrupt, and fiery watch- 
words of the warrior, the self-communing and self- 
abandoning idea is forcibly exemplified. It is ferther 
illustrated by the poetry of the feelings and affections. 
SoiTOw seeks refuge and finds relief in tears. The poet 
for his sorrow seeks refuge in song. With the over- 
charged heart there is the silent tongue; nevertheless, 
with the song of its own woes, the anguish of the bosom 
may be softened. Thus in In Memoriam, that grand 
storehouse of utter'd feeling, Tennyson gives a fine reason 
for his having broken the silence that betokens heart-felt 

grief : — 

*< I sometimes hold it half a sin, 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 
For words, like nature, half reveal, 
And half conceal the soul within. 

But for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measur'd language lies; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics numbing pain. 
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In words, like weeds, Til wrap me o'er, 
Like coarest clothes against the cold. 
But that large grief which these unfold, 

Is given in outline and no more. 

In the wildly magnificent and pathetic breathings of 
Ossian, the poetry of feeling is also exquisitely expressed. 
The desolation of Balclutha, and the lamentations in the 
songs of Selma, are powerfully poetia Byron's Dying 
Gladiator is a striking instance that self-relinqoishment 
is the essence of the poetry of the feelings : — 

" 1 6ee before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 

Consents to death, and conquers agony ; 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low ; 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red-gash, fall heavy one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him — he is gone 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — ^his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize — 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Boman holiday ! 

All this rush'd with his blood ! Shall he expire, 

And unavenged? Arise ye Goths and glut your ire! 

Much as these fine lines have been admired, but few, 
perhaps, have thought of what constituted the poetry 
within them. The first stanza is but the poetry of tiie 
poet. The poet imagines the gladiator dying, and 
throws himself into the scene. The second stanza, how- 
ever, is the deeper, truer poetry. Almost the whole of 
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the first stanza might have been painted — might have 
been as intelligible in a picture as in the verse of Byron ; 
not so with the second stanza. There is a deeper poetry 
in it than that of the poetic artist— it is feeling, not 
description — poetry, not painting. It is the Gladiator's 
own poetry, not Byron's. Byron has completely lost 
hwMelf ; he is not describing, but feeling ; he speaks out 
of the gladiator's own bosom. He has merged his being 
with his. His eyes 

^Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
There were his young barbarians all at play ; 
There was their Dacian mother — he their sire. 
All this gush'd with his blood." 

In the poetry of the aflfections. Bums found a con- 
genial field for the exercise of his ardent and impassioned 
genius. The poet's lover is with his mistress though she 
be a thousand miles away. His moon shines over her 
home. E-is river flows to her. The breeze flies but to 
waft Jm sighs to her. All elements are as nothing to 
him but in relation to her. 

*^ Flow gently, sweet Alton, amang thy green braes^ 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murm'ring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Alton, disturb not her dream.'* 

Thus the Bard would bribe, even the ripples of a 
stream, with a sweet song, that they might flow gently 
and not disturb the dream of his sleeping mistress. 

In Mary Morrison-— one of the most pathetic songs 
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which Bums ever wrote — oiir idea receives a most 
forcible and emphatic illustration : — 

** ! Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wished, the trysted hour ; 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 

That make the miser's treasure poor. 
How blithely wad I bide the stour, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure— 

The lovely Mary Morrison. 

" Yestreen, when to the stented string, 

The dance gaed through the lighted ha*, 
To thee my fancy .took its wing — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast o' a* the toun ; 
I sighed and said amang them a' — 

* Ye are nae Mary Morrison.' " 

And that sigh and saying of the sensitive Bums is the 
quintessence of poetry. What to him was the dazzle 
and the glare of the ball — the merry hearts, the laugh- 
ing eyes, and the blooming cheeks — the joke, the banter, 
the ready wit, and the rapartee ? They were as nothing 
to him. Of these he was altogether unheeding. He was 
there in the body ; but his heart, like the expiring 
gladiator, was far away, communing with his beloved in 
the presence chamber of his imagination. And even 
when, in a prosaic interval, he casts his eyes upon the 
beauties floating before him in the mazy dance ; the 
fJEiirest of the fair — the lass '^ Wha was the toast o' a' the 
toun "—only appears in his eyes that he may make thai 
simple and heartfelt comparison — "Ye are nae Mary 
Morrison ! " 
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In all climes and nations, the influence of poetry- 
has been felt, chiefly for good. The effects have been 
humanizing wherever a spark of civilization has en- 
tered. Poetry is a powerful preacher, and true religion 
and morality have been taught by it. From the days of 
Moses, Miriam, and David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
down the long vista of time to the present day, it hath 
not ceased to instruct, by songs of rejoicing and out- 
pourings of the afficted heart ; by night thoughts, by 
elegies and niottos in churchyards. Few poets have been 
infidels, in comparison with those who have been Chris- 
tians and believed in tbe word of Grod. Let not those 
persons of prosaic natures despise poetry, and say it is a 
useless theme — a mere idle pajstime. All songs are not 
profane which have been ranked in that catalogue. 
Many of th^m have soothed sorrow or cherished hope, 
have assisted in relieving the cares and anxieties of human 
life, and have made existence bearable, and even pleasure- 
able, amidst circumstances of trouble and poverty. A 
good few of our lyrical ballads teach the young to main- 
tain purity of life, warning them of the result of wicked 
conduct. A fine specimen of this class is the old ballad 
of " The Children in the Wood," so favourably noticed by 
Addison in The Spectator, of which it may safely be 
said, that no thinking person can read it without being 
powerfully impressed, and bettered in heart and mind 

Goldsmith's tale of " The Hermit '* is also a homily 
in sweet verse. How instructive the stanza ;-— 

" Then, pUgrim, torn, thy cares forego^ 

All earth-bom cares are wrong; 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long." 
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Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, although his taste 
was somewhat murefined, had naturally a bright fancy, 
and could touch the hearts of his Scottish readers, leading 
them, as if spell-bound, through fairy fields, beguiling 
care. But what need to multiply instances of the power 
of the feculty divina The works of the "harp-striking 
bards " of our country are relished and admired by the 
majority of all right-thinking and right-hearted persons 
who peruse them, and their lays will continue to awaken 
a responsive echo in every bosom, as long as the language 
in which they are written is spoken and understood. 
Even the grave, that dread thing which makes " men 
shiver when 'tis named," has furnished a quota of admo- 
nitions, pointing to a land of pure delight beyond it, 
where " beauly immortal awakes from the tomb." Such 
is the powerful vocation of the makerSf as they were 
called of old— 



» When the Muse's sacred fire, 
Kindles all its ardent glow. 

* Now it looks beyond the grave, 

Triumphs o'er the conqueror's sting; 
Tells of Him who died to save — 
Cross-enthroned and thom-rcrown'd King. 

»» Oh, in hours of deepest woe. 
Or when sunny smiles are given, 

Who the enchantment would forego ? 
Poetry is bom of heaven." 



James Craighead, Printer, Aberdeen* 



